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DROWNING men, we know, will clutch at straws, and it is in the same 
way, and with the same object, that the present Government has 
decided to deal with the question of Redistribution. During the 
past ten years, at least, the subject has, in some shape, been before 
the country. It has figured in election addresses ; its urgency and 
importance have been emphasised by leading members of the Govern- 5 
ment; the Prime Minister and the ex-Colonial Secretary went ona He 
pilgrimage to Blenheim to inform the public that the danger to the 
British Constitution, from the undue representation of Ireland 
in the Imperial Parliament, was so great that no delay in 
dealing with it was possible, and to give an explicit assurance that 
it would be resolutely tackled at the first opportunity. But these 
heroics of the platform came to nothing for the time. The educa- 
tion question, the interests of the brewers, threatened by the reforming 
zeal of the licensing justices, even the re-arranging of the time of 
the Lower Chamber as to enable Unionist members of Parliament to t 
dine away from the House without having the vision of an irate i 
Whip constantly before their eyes, and without the possibility of their 
digestive processes being rudely disturbed by the sound of the 
division bell, have proved, in the eyes of the Government, to be 
tasks of such vital moment that even the necessity of cutting down 4 
the Irish representation had to give way to them. ‘i 
But at the moment when the country is anxious, above all things, 
to come to a decision on the issue which Mr. Chamberlain has raised, 
when 
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“The two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more,” 


Mr. Balfour has suddenly made the discovery that there is one part 
of the mission of the Unionist Administration which has been left 
unfulfilled. The disparity in the Irish representation yet remains 
uncorrected ; the proportion between electors and elected in the 
United Kingdom has not yet been placed on a symmetrical basis ; 
the representative chamber has not yet been made a true microcosm 
of the country as a whole. While such an important item in the 
Unionist programme remains undealt with, Mr. Balfour could not 
think of inviting the judgment of the electorate on the perform- 
ances of his Government, and he therefore proposes to devote the 
present Session to filling up the Jacuwna which at the twelfth hour 
he has been fortunate enough to discover. 

This is the subject which has been engrossing the attention of the 
Cabinet during the autumn and winter, and which is believed to have 
caused an acute difference of opinion among its members. The 
question which they had to decide was whether they would follow 
Sir Henry Kimber’s lead and plunge into the host of thorny issues 
which any attempt to deal with the subject of Redistribution will 
raise ; or whether they should take their fate in their hands, and face 
the disaster which they knew only too well awaited them when they 
gave the country an opportunity of recording its verdict upon their 
acts. Mr. Balfour, as might be expected, has shrunk from adopting 
the bolder course. In the position in which he finds himself placed, 
he has only one object really in view. Every measure, every expe- 
dient, every device is judged by one test, and one test alone. Does 
it, or does it not afford a reasonable hope that it will enable the 
Government to prolong its existence a few months longer? It is 
in this spirit that the question of Redistribution has been approached, 
and that the Government has come to what may prove to bea 
momentous decision in the history of party Government in this 
country. Grist for the Parliamentary mill has been provided ; there 
is a prospect, if not an assured hope, that a General Election cannot 
take place until the late autumn; and, what is most important than 
all, that a verdict cannot now be taken on the fiscal problem 
alone. 

In Mr. Balfour's eyes, the temptations to adopt this course are 
overwhelming. It will undoubtedly cause considerable embarrass- 
ment to the Liberal Party, whose supreme desire is that a General 
Election should take place at as early a date as possible, and that 
only one question of paramount importance should be placed before 
the electors. It will have the effect of weakening the power of the 
Nationalist members, and, to that extent, make their alliance in the 
future less valuable; it will dish the Tariff Reformers by diverting 
public attention from the one subject in which they are interested ; 
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it will probably lead to a prolonged and strenuous conflict ; and it 
may, if the effort should prove unsuccessful, save the Prime Minister 
from the necessity of expressing approval of, or hostility to, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals. 

From the point of view of party interests, a defeat at the polls 
on # confused issue would be far preferable to a similar adverse 
result on a single question, whose importance dominated and over- 
shadowed all others, and to any definite solution of which, if a great 
political organisation were once committed, it would be difficult 
afterwards for it to shake itself free from the trammels and obliga- 
tions thus imposed on it. It would not leave in the public mind 
the same uncomfortable feeling as to the moral bankruptcy of one 
of the great English parties. It would leave undisturbed the im- 
pression, which now undoubtedly widely prevails, that the future of 
the Empire lies with the Unionists, It would enable Mr. Balfour 
to rally his followers again when the first feelings of stupefaction 
caused by their rout and dispersal had passed away, and it would 
give him the right to claim a free hand in deciding whether or not 
the Unionist party should remain committed to the demand for fiscal 
change. 

But there is another side to the shield. It is obvious that the 
subject of Redistribution cannot be dealt with in Parliament with- 
out raising a whole series of other questions intimately related and 
bound up with it. A measure of this kind will cut different ways, 
and diversely affect many interests; and it is not surprising that 
not only keen party men on both sides, but that the great body of the 
general public, should already be asking themselves what will be the 
effect of such a scheme on party prospects in Great Britain, not 
alone at the approaching Dissolution, but also in the more remote 
future; what results will it produce on the ultimate settlement of 
the Education or the Licensing questions ; what will be the state of 
feeling which will be excited in Ireland and in America by the 
attempt to tear up one of the fundamental provisions of the Act of 
Union; how does the King view a course of action which is certain 
to nullify the efforts he has made to secure the confidence and win 
the loyalty of his Irish subjects; how does Mr. Chamberlain regard 
the possibility of being deprived of thirty potential allies in the 
great campaign which he has undertaken; what are the chances 
that the Government will be able to push such a Bill successfully 
through Parliament; will the game, after all, be worth the candle 
if, through neglect, disloyalty, or some clever tactical manceuvre, 
they should fail in their effort, and have to face the country defeated 
and disorganised, while the Opposition would have secured the 
prestige of success from their overthrow, would have cemented a 
fresh compact with the Nationalist Party, thereby securing that 
the Irish vote in Great Britain would be cast in their favour, and 
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would be able to boast that in their hostility to any tampering with 
Free Trade they were absolutely united. 

But once the die has been cast, there are only two courses open to 
the Government. They must adopt, perhaps with some modifications 
for the sake of appearances, Sir H. Kimber’s plan of allowing the 
present representation of Great Britain to remain unaltered, of add- 
ing outlying areas to the small boroughs, so that they may obtain 
the requisite number of electors, and of boldly sweeping away thirty 
redundant Irish members; or they must act on the principle of 
equal electoral districts. The scheme which Sir H. Kimber has 
elaborated is simplicity itself. He has taken both the population 
and the total number of electors on the register in each of the con- 
stituent portions of the United Kingdom, and he has shown that if 
the former be adopted as the basis for calculating the number of 
seats to which each would be entitled, Scotland and Wales would 
be practically unaffected, and Ireland would stand to lose thirty-one 
seats ; whereas, if the strength of the electorate were made the test, 
Scotland would have to surrender three seats, and Ireland would be 
deprived of thirty-seven. The seats thus lost would be transferred 
to the “ predominant partner” as the Parliamentary equivalent of 
its proportionately larger population. 

But if Sir H. Kimber’s scheme were applied in England as 
rigorously as he would apply it in Ireland, twenty-seven of the 
smaller Parliamentary divisions would have to be disfranchised, and 
that number of seats added to the representation of London and 
other great centres of population. 

As the great majority of these doomed seats are Unionist strong- 
holds, and offer almost the only secure place of refuge for the sup- 
porters of the Government when a General Election takes place, the 
wire-pullers of the party and the Tapers and the Tadpoles in the 
Ministerial benches should naturally be spared the shock which 
such a proposal would have given them. Sir H. Kimber has proved 
himself equal to the emergency. It is perfectly right and proper 
to decide by a strict arithmetical calculation how many members 
each portion of the Kingdom is entitled to; but when it is necessary 
to re-apportion the surplus Irish and Scotch seats which have to be 
lopped off, an entirely different principle must be acted upon. , 

It would never do to make a rude breach in the. historical claim 
to Parliamentary representation of cathedral cities and royal 
boroughs and decaying market towns in agricultual districts. What 
would the cement industry, for instance, do if Rochester were rele- 
gated to the position of Old Sarum? The only safe course to 
adopt is to disfranchise no English constituency, but to add so 
much of the surrounding county area to each of those below Sir H. 
Kimber’s minimum of 5000 electors as will bring it up to that 
level. .If such a plan were adopted, even Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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can sleep “o’ nights” without fearing that the “ abhorred shears ” 
of the member for Wandsworth is going to deprive the ecclesiastical 
capital of England of its right to return a member to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

But to sketch such a scheme in outline before a Unionist audience, 
which is unable to digest masses of complicated figures, or to follow 
out to their conclusion the principles laid before them, is one thing ; 
to submit a cut-and-dried scheme to Parliament in the shape of a 
Billis an entirely different matter. A proposal which has to ran 
the gauntlet of Parliamentary criticism must be framed on a defi- 
nite plan, must contain no flagrant injustice or inequality, and 
must—in appearance, at any rate—aim at treating substantially 
with fair play each portion of the Kingdom. Though Sir H. 
Kimber states that Mr. Balfour has approved of the principle of his 
suggestion for removing the anomalies in the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, it is not too much to say that such a proposal would be 
laughed out of the House of Commons. Sir H. Kimber admits 
that under a scheme of equal electoral districts the unit would be 
10,547 electors. But he proposes that divisions with an electorate 
ranging from 5,000 to 15,000 should remain undisturbed, which 
would mean that altogether 500 seats would be unaffected, and that 
such changes as might be necessary should be made in the 99 seats 
above the maximum of 15,000, and the 55 below the minimum of 
5,000; in the former case readjusting the boundaries aud adding 
additional members, and in the latter absorbing so much of the 
surrounding district as would be necessary to bring the electorate 
up to the required standard. 

The first question which would be asked in the House of Com- 
mons would be, what is sacrosanct about the limit of 5,000 electors, 
except that it would not prove convenient to Unionist interests to 
draw the line higher, Transparent devices of this sort would be 
ruthlessly brushed aside by keen party logicians in the Lower 
Chamber, and at an early stage the proposal would inevitably be 
made that in the distribution of the Parliamentary represeatation 
the American system of approximately equal electoral districts 
should be adopted. How could the Government with any show of 
consistency refuse to accept the application in detail of a principle 
which was the main justification of their measure as a whole? 
How would the 150 English and Welsh members, 110 of whom 
are Unionists, who represent less than 10,000 electors, regard a 
proposal which mast necessarily cause a complete alteration of exist- 
ing electoral areas, with the certainty in most cases of the infusion 
of a large working-class element ? According to some statisticians, 
Greater London would be entitled to 30 more seats than it at 
present possesses, though Sir H. Kimber thinks that nine is all 
that need be added to its existing representation. But, whichever 
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number is taken, the change that would necessarily be prodaced in 
electoral prospects by the re-carving up of the whole metropolitan 
and the immediately outlying areas must be of the most marked 
character. As regards the ordinary London member it will be a 
complete leap in the dark, for the sufficient reason that in any such 
redistribution the principle of population, in whatever degree, must 
be kept in sight. It isnot surprising that men like Sir H. Samuel, 
who know something about electioneering in London, should have 
emphatically warned their leaders not to touch a question that may 
produce results far more serious to the Unionist party than are at 
the moment regarded as possible or even dreamt of in Sir H. 
Kimber’s philosophy. 

But the mere tabling of a motion or a Bill dealing with the sub- 
ject of Redistribution must lead to the whole question of electoral 
reforms being raised in all its length and breadth. The Liberal 
leaders have already intimated that, if the necessity is forced upon 
them, it is their intention to take this course. They hold that the 
reduction of the Irish representation should only be the corollary of 
some measure of Home Rule or Devolution, which would remove the 
necessity for a large attendance of Irish members in the House of 
Commons, and which would save the Imperial Parliament from the 
reproach of having violated a fundamental clause in the organic 
compact between Great Britain and the sister island. But if such 
& plea is disregarded, and if the Government shows itself determined 
to alter entirely the present distribution of Parliamentary strength, 
then the only course open to the Opposition is to press, in the first 
place, for equal electoral districts, for the abolition of the nine Uni- 
versity seats, for doing away with the plural vote, for making the entire 
cost of registration a public charge, for insisting that each qualified 
elector shall find his name on the register by an automatic process, 
for shortening the qualifying period, for causing all elections to 
take place on one day, and, probably, for throwing the legitimate 
election expenses of candidates who obtain a certain proportion 
of votes upon the rates, 

But this is not all. Everybody can see that the nucleus exists 
in the House of Commons of a powerful Labour party, more or 
less independent of the two traditional English parties, that the 
necessary steps have already been taken in the constituencies to add 
largely to their number, and that the distress so widely prevalent 
during the wintsr has given a stimulus to a spirit of unrest and 
discontent among the labouring population which is sure to find 
expression in the future in more outspoken and aggressive tactics on 
the part of their representatives. Can any one doubt that the 
introduction of a Redistribution Bill will be the signal for at once 
pressing forward the question of the payment of members? What 
are the prospects that such a proposal can be either long delayed or 
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defeated? If the Government succeeded in shelving the subject 
during this Session, that would only mean that it would be made 
one of the test questions applied to all candidates by the Labour 
Representation Committees at the Dissolution. 

It is greatly to be feared that when the Unionist party have 
realised the full consequences of the policy to which Sir H. Kimber, 
in his unreflecting ardour, wishes to commit them, they will come 
to regard him—“ good, easy man” as he thinks himself he is, 
“whose greatness is a-ripening ”—as something in the nature of a 
modern Frankenstein. 

But, of course, it will be urged that there is no danger that the 
Government would be willing to listen to a plea for accepting any 
of the electoral reforms which have just been enumerated. They 
will have the wisdom to confine their energies to the one task to 
which they are committed, and they will acquiesce in no suggestion 
which would tempt them to include in their Bill any of the disjecta 
membra of the Newcastle programme. But any person who will look 
at what is happening at the present moment all over the country 
with regard to the Education and Licensing Acts, will see that when 
questions of this kind are once raised, they cannot be easily set at rest, 
especially if they have behind them a large body of public opinion. 

It is, however, by no means certain that the Government will 
be able to pass a Redistribution Bill this Session. The obvious 
policy of the Liberal Party will be to defeat the Prime Minister's 
object, to resort to every available expedient to prevent him from 
confusing the fiscal issue by raising the Redistribution question, and 
to compel him nolens volens to dissolve Parliament ; and there can 
hardly be any doubt that some of the keener intellects in the Free 
Trade section of the Tory Party below the gangway—men like 
Lord Hugh Cecil, who wish to see Protection finally defeated at the 
General Election, but who do not wish to abandon their old party 
connections—will sooner or later find themselves compelled to 
support them in such a course. 

The attitude of Mr. Chamberlain and the two hundred members 
who have ranged themselyes under his banner would at first sight 
appear not to admit of any doubt. No person could be more em- 
phatic than the ex-Colonial Secretary was at Blenheim in August 
1901 as to the necessity of redressing the anomalies in our elec- 
toral system, and, of course, weakening the strength of the Nation- 
alist members who had been such a thorn in his side during the 
Boer War. But much has happened since then, and it may be found 
that, while not wishing to make any public recantation, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s views have undergone as great a change on this question as 
on the fiscal problem. 

It cannot have escaped close observers of politics that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has clearly stated, not once, but twice or thrice recently, 
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that the sooner a General Election came the better he would be 
pleased, and the expression of such a desire would not seem to 
indicate any burning anxiety to see the Government burden them- 
selves with a legislative programme which would postpone an appeal 
to the constituencies until next November at the earliest. But his 
Limehouse speech contained some references to Ireland which must 
have had a disquieting effect upon his former colleagues in the 
Cabinet. There was, when compared with some of his previous 
utterances, a complete change in tone, temper and standpoint, as 
regards the condition of Ireland. Whether under the tuition of Lord 
Dunraven or another, it is quite evident that Mr. Chamberlain has 
begun to learn something of fiscal and economic problems across 
the Channel, and that he has discovered in the depopulated country- 
sides, in the decaying towns, in the stagnation of every form of 
industry, in the generally hopeless outlook for the Irish people, face 
to face with a foreign competition in agricultural products every 
year becoming more severe, arguments stronger and more telling in 
support of his fiscal projects than could be found in the position of 
the cotton or iron, the straw-hat or pearl-button trades. 

But Mr, Chamberlain, now that he has turned his attention to 
the one quarter where it can reasonably be argued that the unre- 
stricted operation of a one-sided Free Trade has had a devastating 
effect upon the whole face of the country and upon every industry 
within its borders, must also have been impressed with the fact that 
there is nothing more probable than that, when his scheme has been 
somewhat more developed, and when the advantages that it holds 
out have been more brought home to a purely agricultural commu- 
nity, he will find in the Nationalist members his staunchest allies 
in the arduous and prolonged campaign that lies before him, No 
man can be more convinced than the ex-Colonial Secretary of the 
truth of the adage that politics, like poverty, brings strange bed- 
fellows together, and he is not one who is likely to quarrel with 
instruments that may prove serviceable to him. He is well aware that 
almost from the opening day of the first Session of the next Parliament 
assuming that a Liberal Ministry is in office—the materials of a 
violent conflict have been prepared between the Irish members and 
the Government in the promised reopening of the Education ques- 
tion; he knows that the promise of “executive Home Rule,” to 
which the Liberal leaders have only committed themselves, and which 
simply means a more sympathetic administration from Dublin 
Castle and a judicious distribution of places and honours among a. 
few influential Nationalists and their friends, will be scouted by the 
whole Irish people when it is discovered that this is all the Liberal 
party has to offer. He has, therefore, every reason for calculating 
that he will receive the backing of the Nationalist members in the 
efforts he will make in the new Parliament to discredit and defeat 
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@ Liberal Administration; and both he himself and some of those 
who belong to his entourage, such as Sir Howard Vincent and Lord 
Danraven, are not without a first-hand acquaintance of how nego- 
tiations, subterranean or otherwise, with tho Irish party can be 
conducted. 

As to what he is himself prepared to offer the Nationalist mem- 
bers, it should be remembered that Mr. Barry O’Brien, in his Life 
of Mr. Parnell, published not very long ago, definitely states that 
Mr. Chamberlain, in an interview with him, declared that he even 
then adhered to the demand which he had made at Holloway many 
years previously, that the bureaucratic system in Dublin Castle 
should be swept away, and also to his proposal for the establishment 
of a National Council or Councils in Ireland, which in essence and 
substance is simply the Dunraven Devolution scheme writ large and 
antedated. 

If Mr. Chamberlain could see any counterbalancing advantages 
for himself in seeing the whole of the present Session devoted to 
the reduction of the Irish representation, it is extremely probable 
that he would be prepared to aid in passing such a measure. But 
on no conceivable hypothesis can the cause of Tariff Reform gain by 
his acquiescence in such a course. He cannot have missed the 
significance of the confident hope expressed by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach during the recess, that the fiscal question would not be the sole 
issue before the country at the General Election. He cannot have 
forgotten Mr. Balfour's attempt at Edinburgh to forestall the 
decision of the Southampton Conference. He cannot have any doubt 
in his mind that the introduction of a Redistribution Bill, by raising 
issues affecting every part of the United Kingdom, and almost 
every member of the House of Commons, by letting loose a flood of 
passion and party excitement, and by fastening public attention almost 
exclusively upon the subject of electoral reform and the proper dis- 
tribution of political power, will effectually submerge the movement 
in which all his hopes and ambitions are centred. In the expressive 
American phrase, it would be completely “snowed under.” Is Mr. 
Chamberlain likely to submit to being outmanceuvred in this way ? 
In vain is the net spread in sight of the bird ; and it argues either a 
superabundance of political credulity, or an absolute ignorance of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s career, to imagine that he is the man to walk into 
an obvious trap with his eyes open. 

Daring his whole life the ex-Colonial Secretary has liked to have 
the glare of the lime-light turned pretty strongly upon himself. 
During an entire Session he has now enjoyed the shade of a back 
bench, and has been a merely passive spectator of the drama that 
was being enacted; and it is probably not far from the mark to say 
that the hints he has given at Luton and Limehouse were intended 
to convey to the Government his settled opinion that the time had 
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come to ring down the curtain upon the whole performance, The 
re-assembling of Parliament has given him the opportunity of re- 
organising his forces, and of deciding on the lines upon which the 
electoral campaign should be fought, He must be fully conscious 
that in a new Parliament his chance will come. His tactical skill, 
his resourcefulness, his unrivalled power of incisive criticism, his 
masterful energy, his unscrupulousness as to the means to be em- 
ployed in order to compass his end, the absence of any note of doubt 
or hesitation as to the object at which he aims—all these qualities 
are certain to make him in a short time, in fact, if not in name, the 
undisputed leader of the Unionist Opposition. Every motive which 
can influence a politician must prompt him to intimate plainly to Mr. 
Balfour that as a Dissolution must come, it had best come quickly. 
The idea that out of consideration for the Prime Minister’s diffi- 
culties or hesitancies he will allow Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—the 
“ villain of the piece” in his estimation—time and opportunity so 
to arrange matters that the question of tariff reform would have to 
fall into the background, while he stood impotently by, will deceive 
no one. On the subject of a General Election, at least there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain said what he meant. 

But, apart from the attitude which Mr, Chamberlain may adopt, 
Mr. Balfour must well know that if he brings in a Redistribution 
Bill he will have other serious difficulties to encounter. How will 
the Scottish members regard a proposal to cut down by three the 
number of representatives which Scotland sends to the Imperial 
Parliament? How many Scottish Unionist members will vote in 
favour of such a Bill, with a General Election, which already threatens 
to play sad havoc with their chances at the polls, impending ? 
Everybody knows that there is already a considerable feeling of dis- 
satisfaction in Scotland with the manner in which Scottish legis- 
lation is scamped and Scottish interests neglected; but it is not 
recognised as much as it should be that on any question affecting 
the common interests of their country the Scottish members 
generally combine as one man, and that they are certain to contest 
every line of a Redistribution Bill with unyielding tenacity and 
stubbornness. Mr. Balfour, as a Scotsman, ought to know what the 
perfervidum ingenium of his countrymen means when they are 
smarting under a sense of national wrong or injustice. 

Another consideration which ought to appeal to Mr. Balfour him- 
self, but which certainly will have great weight with the Anglican 
section of his followers both in Parliament and the country, is the 
effect which a diminution of the Nationalist members will have 
upon the future of the Education controversy. It is only a few 
weeks ago that Mr. Athelstan Riley told the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in effect that the Irish party were the sole bulwark which 
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stood between the country and the secularisation of the schools. If 
there is anything certain in the future, it is that the action of the 
Nationalist members in opposing the abolition of tests for teachers 
in non-provided or denominational schools, and the banishing of 
definite dogmatic teaching from those institutions, will be a decisive 
factor in the history of the new Parliament. - From the feeling of 
® common danger and common aims, the Church party and the Irish 
members will be compelled to enter into a practical working alliance 
to oppose the Education proposals of a Liberal Government. What 
inducement can be offered to such men to cause them to submit to 
see weakened in advance one of the great weapons on which they 
must rely in a struggle for interests which they most dearly cherish, 
and the fate of which will vitally affect, in their opinion, the 
whole religious and moral welfare of the nation ? 

In another aspect also the question is one that must give them 
very considerable cause for concern. If a large number of boroughs 
and agricultural divisions which are now safe Conservative seats, 
should be disfranchised, or should receive large accessions of voters, 
or should be merged in more populous neighbouring areas, will there 
not be a probability—nay, a certainty—that the Church interest in 
the House of Commons will be seriously weakened? ‘The heads of 
the Anglican Church must also know that the inevitable effect of 
the introduction of a Redistribution Bill will be that in the thirty or 
more seats in Great Britain, where the Irish vote is a decisive factor, 
it will be cast solid for Liberal candidates at the General Election, 
the feeling of bitter resentment excited by the action of the Govern- 
ment which had sponsored such a measure overpowering all other 
considerations, 

The Prime Minister has already, curiously enough, by accepting 
the Kenyon-Slaney clause, excited a feeling of irritation and sus- 
picion, if not actual mistrust against himself in influential quarters 
in the Anglican Church. Will they be likely to aid or to condone 
what they are sure to regard as another betrayal of the cause they 
hold most dear? Mr. Balfour will probably find that his own 
aphorism about human endurance having its limits is as true in the 
case of clerics as it is with regard to those entirely concerned with 
mundane affairs. 

But, of course, the gravamen of the Ministerial case for redistri- 
bution will be the over-representation of Ireland in the House of 
Commons. On strict arithmetical grounds no one can contest 
that this is the case. But the matter is not one that can be 
decided on these grounds alone. In the first place, it is necessary 
to insist that the Act of Union is something different from an 
ordinary measure passed by the Imperial Parliament, which can be 
afterwards repealed or modified as expediency may suggest. Itis a 
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specific treaty, and is so described in the instrument itself, between 
two contracting parties; and to tear up one of its clauses, either 
because, by so doing, an English political party would be enabled to 
get out of an embarrassing position, or because its operation has 
resulted in impoverishing and depopulating the weaker partner, is a 
step from which men of ordinary prudence and foresight would 
shrink, The immediate consequence of introducing such a Bill will 
be to raise, not alone the question how the Treaty of Union was 
passed, but its effects upon the prosperity and happiness of the Irish 
people during the century that they have been under the sway of 
the united legislature. It will be impossible to narrow such an 
issue, or to confine the discussion to any one point. The retrospect 
is not one of which the English people have any reason to be proud, 
and the Irish members will take good care to remind those who 
sympathise so ardently with the woes of Finland and denounce the 
abrogation of its constitution, that they might not unprofitably look 
nearer home and see what have been the results of their own treat- 
ment of a subject race. 

It is of vital importance, in considering the question of Redistri- 
bution, to bear in mind that the number of members which Ireland 
should send to the united legislature was not fixed on the basis of 
comparative population. According to calculations made at the 
time, Ireland would be entitled in proportion to population to send 
228 members to the Imperial Parliament ; but, of course, to estimate 
the Irish representation on such a basis when the great mass of the 
people were shut out from the Parliamentary franchise, would be an 
absurd anachronism. 

O’Conne!l held that in 1821, on the basis of numbers, Ireland 
should send to Westminster 291 members, and that a decade 
later, when the Reform Bill brought the question of Parliamentary 
representation to the front, she should on the same principle have 
been allotted 8307 members, whereas only a bare five was added to 
the 100 laid down in the Act of Union. In the forties of last cen- 
tury, when Ireland had a population of between eight and nine 
millions, no desire was manifested to remove or diminish the 
anomaly of the undue representation of Great Britain, and it will 
be interesting to see now on what grounds of equity or policy 
or regard for historical considerations the proposal will be made to 
penalise Ireland because the Imperial connection has strangled her 
industries, drained away her wealth, and driven millions of her 
children into voluntary exile, especially in view of the fact that in 
the House of Lords she does not possess a single representative in 
sympathy with the aspirations, the hopes and the objects she most 
deeply cherishes, 

Every one who knows anything about Irish history must percei.e 
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that one result of a measure such as that the Government state 
they have under consideration, will be to revive and confirm a 
belief which is deeply implanted in the Irish mind, and for 
which, unhappily, there are only too abundant grounds, namely, 
that in her dealings with Ireland, England never observed a 
treaty longer than it was convenient for her to do so. Mr. 
Parnell, in the closing days of his life, produced a considerable 
impression in Ireland when, quoting an Irish proverb, he warned 
his fellow-countrymen to beware of the Saxon smile; and we all 
know what a large part the repeated allusions in Irish song and 
story to the Treaty of Limerick—‘ broken, ere the ink wherewith 
’twas writ could dry”—-have played in moulding popular Irish 
sentiment and directing the current of Irish thought. Now the 
Government contemplate doing the very same thirg again, and they 
must nakedly and brutally base their right to do so on force majeure. 

The result of such action will inevitably be that old memories 
and dying passions, ancient hates and forgotten or almost obso- 
lete prejudices will spring into fresh life, and that they will not 
be confined to one section of the population or to one part of 
the country. The questions will be universally asked, how has it 
come about that Ireland in fifty years has lost four millions of her 
population ; what is the record of the Imperial Parliament in its 
treatment of Irish grievances; how far have the Irish representatives 
at their present strength been able to secure prompt redress for ad- 
mitted evils ; why has it taken a quarter of a century to obtain the 
solution of the land problem which formed the fundamental plank 
of the original Land League programme; if 103 Irish members 
have been unable to secure a settlement of the University question, 
in upwards of half a century, what prospects are there that 
seventy members, permanently interned at Westminster, will 
prove more successful before the millennium; what hopes can be 
held out that a Legislature, dealing with the affairs of a world- 
wide Empire, working under cramping and absurd rules, clogged 
with business, and with great English questions threatening to 
occupy its whole time for many years to come, will be able to take 
any steps to staunch a wound which is steadily draining away the 
life-blood of the Irish population, to set bounds to the awful deso- 
lation which is overspreading the country, to stimulate industrial 
activity or to lighten the crushing burden of railway rates which 
would seem specially designed to blast enterprise and undermine 
prosperity—to make the country poor and keep it so? 

The justification given for launching the Dunraven Devolution 
scheme is in itself sufficient proof that feelings of this kind are 
already in the air in Ireland, and that they have made a consider- 
able impression in quarters hitherto unconscious of their existence. 
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The change which the passing of the Land Purchase Act of two 
years ago has made in the position of what used to be known as 
the “‘ English garrison” in Ireland has been generally ignored or 
lost sight of. Yet there can be nothing more certain than that the 
sense of security with regard to their future incomes has altered 
their whole standpoint with respect to the Union, that the interests 
of all those who intend to remain in their native land urge them to 
throw in their lot with those who are demanding the establishment 
of an Irish Legislature, that only a fitting occasion was wanting to 
bring classes, hitherto so widely divided, together on a common 
platform, and that that opportunity will be supplied by the short- 
sightedness, the mala fides, the ineptitude of a Government which 
has shown itself heedless alike of plighted obligations, of the 
memory of an evil past, of the changed state of feeling which, 
largely through the instrumentality of the King, has been recently 
brought about in the sister island. 

But it is a mistake to imagine that even among the Irish 
Unionists there is complete unanimity in favour of the project to 
strike off nearly one-third of the Irish representatives. It has 
been too generally assumed that the Belfast Unionists, who have 
been most persistent in their demand that the number of the Irish 
members should be reduced, spoke for the whole of the Unionist 
body in Ireland. The facts are, however, quite different. Mr. 
T. W. Russell and Messrs. Wood and Mitchell, who represent the 
Compulsory Purchase movement in Ulster, and who expect !at least 
to treble their number at the General Election, will vehemently 
oppose such a proposal. Mr. William Moore, who obviously aims 
at and appears destined to be the future leader of the orthodox 
Ulster Unionist party, has expressed grave dislike, if not actual 
hostility, to a Redistribution scheme. A prospective party leader 
does not care to see his legions decimated in advance by the act of 
his friends. If southern agricultural constituencies will suffer, 
rural Ulster, where the decline in population has not been less than 
in other parts of Ireland, cannot expect to go scathless. Mr. 
Moore has evidently a keen sense of what takes place when jam 
proximus ardet Ucalegon. 

More significant, however, than Mr. Moore’s attitude is the extra- 
ordinary speech which was made by the Irish Solicitor-General to 
a Unionist audience in Dublin some time ago. Mr. Campbell must 
have come to the conclusion that the Government project had 
created an wneasy feeling among the more thoughtful Irish Unionists, 
and perhaps particularly in the University of which he is one of the 
representatives, and to dispel any sentiment of alarm of this kind 
he suggested that the Government should fall back on a clumsy 
adaptation of the ‘‘in-and ont” clause of Mr. Gladstone's last 
Home Rule Bill. According to him, the Irish representation should 
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be maintained in its full strength when Irish business was under 
discussion, but should be reduced in proportion to the population 
when purely British or Imperial questions were being considered. 
It will be interesting to see the reception which such a fantastic 
proposal will meet with in the House of Commons, if it is ever sub- 
mitted to it; but the fact that an Irish law officer should deem it 
necessary to outline a scheme of this kind is a fairly convincing 
proof that, as regards Wnionist opinion in Ireland, there are rocks 
ahead which the Prime Minister has not properly taken into 
account. 

But there is one important factor—probably at the present 
juncture one of the most important of all—with which Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues will have to reckon. How does King Edward 
regard the proposal of the Government? It is an open secret that 
his Majesty believes that the time has come to turn over a new leaf 
in the treatment of Ireland, that he holds that it is possible to make 
that country as loyal and contented as any part of his dominions, 
that he has already been able to do much to win the confidence of 
the Irish people, and that, if his wishes are respected, the Govern- 
ment will pursue the path of amelioration and reform, not that of 
alienation, mistrust,‘or hostility. The King well knows that the 
certain result of the Government scheme, if persisted in, would be 
to create an exacerbation of feeling in Ireland which would recall, if 
it did not exceed, the state of things which prevailed in the early 
‘eighties, which would spread to the United States, where already 
Irish opposition threatens to be fatal to a rather colourless Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, and which would not die out during the lifetime of the 
present generation. Is he likely to acquiesce calmly in such a 
condition of affairs being produced in order that Mr, Balfour may 
be better able to meet inconvenient political exigencies, with no 
compensating advantage to the Empire as a whole? It is not sug- 
gested that the Monarch will outstep his constitutional functions ; 
but the fact that the Sovereign strongly approved or disapproved of 
a certain measure has a way of becoming known, and exercises an 
enormous effect both on the fate of the legislative proposal itself 
and on that of the Government responsible for it.: 

The cumulative force of all these considerations points to only 
one conclusion. In raising the subject of Redistribution, the Gov- 
ernment have undertaken a task which they will not have power to 
accomplish. From every point of view they have committed an 
irretrievable blunder in touching the question. As Mr, Balfour has 
probably already begun to find out, the arts of Parliamentary finesse 
and party management have their limits, and it is hopeless to strive 
against an inevitable and impending fate. A momentary tactical 
advantage may be gained by the introduction of the Aliens Bill, 
but it will be insufficient to arrest the demoralisation prevailing in 
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the Unionist party, to produce loyalty, discipline, cohesion, when 
it is notorious that chaos now reigns supreme, or to delay for very 
long that appeal to the country so eagerly awaited, so apparently 
certain as to its results, so fraught with momentous consequences 
for the nation. To hope that a Redistribution Bill would produce 
a different state of things was to clatch at a straw indeed, , 
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“FREE TRADE, FREE LAND, PEACE.” 


PRESIDING at the Essex Hall, London, on January 9, at a lecture 
delivered by Mrs. H. Bradlaugh Bonner, under the auspices of the 
Cobden Club, Mrs. Cobden Unwin gave utterance to a truth that 
Free Traders in general, and the Cobden Club in particular, have 
been much too slow in recognising. “If,” said she, “ the liberation 
of the land had been properly taken in hand, this battle for Free 
Trade would not have to be fought. What is needed is Free ‘Trade, 
free land, and peace.” 

Too long have the members of the Cobden Club and many other 
self-styled “ Free Traders” rested content in the vain imagination 
that the fight for Free Trade is won, and that all that remains 
. is to defend the position that has been gained. ‘Too readily have 
they assumed that all is for the best in the best possible of Free 
Trade countries. Forgetful of the fact that in November 1864 
Richard Cobden had emphatically endorsed the opinion expressed by 
the Ldinburgh Review that “At home, we have still to apply to land 
and to labour that freedom which has worked such marvels in the 
case of capital and commerce ”; forgetful of the fact that Richard 
Cobden in one of his latest utterances had said, ‘“ You who shall 
liberate the land will do more for your country than we have done 
in the liberation of its trade”; they have allowed themselves to 
“rest and be thankful.” They have failed to carry to its logical 
conclusion the grand principle of freedom enunciated by the great 
Free Trader, and their supineness has given to the enemy an oppor- 
tunity of which he has not been slow to take advantage. 

“Mr, Chamberlain has chosen to treat the resurgence of the 
unemployed question as a god-send to his cause .. . ”!; and he 
has again and again scornfully demanded how, if Free Trade be 
indeed the fount of. peace and plenty, nation yet wars with nation, 
and hundreds of thousands of our people are unemployed, millions 
underfed. And it must be admitted that if in our present fiscal 
system we have in truth the Jast word on Free Trade, he has reason 
on his side. 

Happily, however, this is not the case, As Mr. Chamberlain 
himself has frequently pointed out, our present fiscal system is not 
Free Trade. He is, indeed, much nearer the mark when he calls 


1 «Notes on Current Events,” Independent Review, January 1905. 
Voi, 163.—No, 3. 8 
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it a system of ‘ Free Imports.” But, so long as we raise thirty to 
forty millions sterling every year from Customs Duties, even the 
phrase “ Free Imports” by no means accurately describes our 
system. 

But, however that may be, Mr. Chamberlain, in his insistence 
upon the point that our existing fiscal system is rather a system of 
“ Free Imports” than a system of Free Trade, is unwittingly doing 
the cause of Free Trade better service than those “ Free Traders ” 
who adopt what in America would be called a “stand pat” policy, 
In the fight for freedom those who oppose the truths for which we 
stand help us only a little less than our friends, And if Free 
Traders will but to Free Trade be true, it will yet be seen that Mr. 
Chamberlain, in setting on foot his “raging and tearing propaganda,” 
has, in his own despite, rendered most signal service to the cause of 
Free Trade. 

The criticism levelled against the Liberal leaders in the “ Notes 
on Current Events” already referred to, that “their political speeches 
are still directed chiefly to rebutting Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacies, 
not to stimulating the nation to accept sound alternatives of the 
Birmingham reaction,” applies, unfortunately, only too justly to the 
speeches and the writings of nine out of ten Free Traders, and even 
to the publications of the Cobden Club itself. They seem to think 
that all that is needful is to meet Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals with 
a blank negation. ‘They do not appear to realise the vital necessity 
for meeting his destructive policy with a well-thought-out alternative 
policy of far-reaching constructive reforms. Mr. Chamberlain 
understands the great importance of striking the imagination of the 
people. It is time that his opponents understood it likewise and 
countered his vicious attack by placing before the public a reform 
programme really worth while. Such, there can be no doubt, would 
have been the tactics of our great leader, Richard Cobden. He 
was much too good a general to remain purely on the defensive. 
He knew that as a rule the best defensive is the offensive. As soon 
as Mr. Chamberlain and his landlord allies began their attack upon 
Free Trade, he would have lost no time in carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country. And his speeches leave us in no doubt as to 
the line that he would have taken. 

Speaking in the House of Commons, March 14, 1842, Richard 
Cobden bluntly told the landed gentry that “ it was the opinion of 
the whole of the civilised world that they had been employing 
themselves as legislators in placing the burdens on others for the 
purpose of exempting themselves.” A thing not wholly unknown 
under the present “Landlord Government.” ‘ The only tax which 
was a real burden on the land was,” he said, ‘the land tax, an 
example of legislative fraud scarcely surpassed by the Corn Laws.” 
And he proceeded to show how the landlords had gradually trans- 
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ferred this burden from their own shoulders to the shoulders of the 
people. 


‘“* At the time of the Conquest,” said he, “and for the succeeding one 
hundred and fifty years, the proportion of tax contributed by the land 
amounted to nineteenth-twentieths of the whole revenue of the kingdom. 
From that period down to the reign of Richard III., the proportion con- 
tributed by the land was nine-tenths; thence, to the time of Mary, it was 
three-fourths ; to the end of the Commonwealth it was one-half; to the 
time of Anne, one-fourth ; in the time of George I., one-fifth ; of George II., 
one-sixth ; for the first thirty years of George III., one-seventh ; from 
1793 to 1816, one-ninth; and from that time to the present day only 
one-twenty-fifth.” 


Then, quoting a passage from Blackstone, describing the commuta- 
tion of feudal services into a land tax of 4s. in the pound on the 
real rental, he roundly declared that “the land tax was a fraudulent 
evasion,” as then (and as still) levied, and that it should be levied, 
as the Act required, upon the true yearly value of the land. 
“*T hope,” he said on another occasion, ‘‘to see Societies formed 
calling upon the Legislature to revalue the land and put a taxation 
upon it in proportion to the needs of the State.”, 

Cobden, in fact, realised that in securing the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and of other Protective Duties he had but won an outpost, 
and that the citadel of the enemy was yet to be assailed. And, 
further, he indicated the true line of attack. 

Since his death societies have beon formed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land “calling upon the Legislature to revalue 
the land and put a taxation upon it in proportion to the needs of 
the State.” But hitherto, unfortunately, the Cobden Club has 
failed to support them in this demand. However, it is to be hoped 
that the utterance of Mrs. Cobden Unwin, quoted above, may mark 
a new departure on the part of that organisation, and that the Club 
will without further delay come into line with the true followers of 
Richard Cobden who, in the fight against Chamberlainism, not 
merely expose Brummagem fiscal fallacies, but also point out the 
better way. 

In the frank acknowledgment that the Free Trade fight has not 
yet been fully won, and in pressing foward towards complete 
achievement, lies our true course—the course of honesty, the course 
of safety. Such a line of action at once takes the sting out of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s taunts, and gibes, and jeers as to the non-fulfilment 
of Richard Cobden’s prophecies, and as to the existence side by side 
of Free Trade and unemployment, of Free Trade and the under- 
feeding of millions of our people. 

_Mere revenue-tariff “ Free Trade” has no real answer for Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mere revenue-tariff ‘‘ Free Trade” has no message 
of hope for those poor fellows willing and able, nay anxious, to work, 
who yet can find no work to do. 
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In the January number of the Independent Review is a case in 
point. Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, whose article, “The Problem of 
the Unemployed,” though of considerable literary merit, is purblind 
to a degree in regard to the economics of the question, blames our 
present competitive system for the constantly recurring periods of 
unemployment. ‘The alternate expansion and contraction of the 
labour market—overtime at one period and underwork at another— 
may,” he says, ‘‘ be accepted as a definite accompaniment of the 
present competitive system.”! 

He is, indeed, most pessimistic. ‘ We must reckon,” he tells 
us,” ‘for many decades to come, upon the competitive system 
advancing in rhythmical expansions and contractions. At intervals 
of some nine years, men will be thrown out of work by Society, 
whose services Society will again demand in the subsequent improve— 
ment of trade.” As if, forsooth, it were quite in the nature of 
things that no man should be able to work unless Society “ demands 
his services !” 

Mr. Masterman is by way of being a Free Trader, yet he tackles 
the problem of unemployment in a most short-sighted fashion ; and 
the remedies he suggests—‘“ a labour reservoir,” farm colonies on 
similar lines to those at Osea Island and Hadleigh, afforestation, 
reclamation of waste lands, and so forth—are all mapped out on the 
familiar Socialistic lines of classification, organisation, restriction, 
regulation, and regimentation, with a dash of Poor Law thrown in. 
The only true solution of the problem, that of justice, that of 
securing to each of the unemployed and the so-called “ unemploy- 
able ” freedom to work out for himself his own salvation, seems never 
to have occurred to him. 

The paragraphs on the same subject in the ‘‘ Notes on Current 
Events” are far more hopeful and helpful in character; but the 
writer, while realising that the liberation of the land is necessary, 
and that this liberation can be best accomplished by means of the 
taxation of land values, fails to recognise how fundamental and 
complete this remedy would prove—that it is but the long-awaited 
complement of the work of Richard Cobden. 

“These phenomena [of unemployment] are found,” he says, “ in 
both Free Trade and Protectionist countries,” thus falling into the 
error that our system of Free—or, rather, partially free—Imports 
is Free Trade. And he adds: 


“ Want of employment spread in more or less degree over the greater 
part of the field of industry, is one of the incidents of the general depres- 
sion of trade, which recurs at more or less regular intervals of some eight 
or ten years. These periodical depressions (like other events) must have 
their causes; and the discovery of the causes is the most important 
problem, practical and theoretical, that political economy has yet to 


solve.” 
1 Pp, 552. 2 P. 569. 
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“Yet to solve”! 

Turn to Chapter i., Book v., of Progress and Poverty, and you will 
find, I submit, that the problem was solved more than twenty years 
ago by “ The Prophet of San Francisco.” In this chapter, headed 
“The primary cause of recurring paroxysms of industrial depres- 
sion,” Henry George, referring to the two contradictory schools of 
thought, one of which attributes industrial depressions to over- 
production, and the other to over-consumption, says : 


‘* Now each of these theories evidently expresses one side or phase of 
a general truth, but each of them evidently fails to comprehend the full 
truth. As an explanation of the phenomena, each is equally and utterly 
preposterous. 

‘* For while the great masses of men want more wealth than they can 
get, and while they are willing to give for it that which is the basis and 
raw material of wealth—their labour—how can there be over-production ? 
And while the machinery of production wastes and producers are con- 
demned to unwilling idleness, how can there be over-consumption ? 

“When, with the desire to consume more, there co-exist the ability and 
willingness to produce more, industrial and commercial paralysis cannot 
be charged either to over-production or tu over-consumption. Manifestly 
the trouble is that production and consumption cannot meet and satisfy 
each other. ... 

* All trade, let it be remembered, is the exchange of commodities for 
commodites, and hence the. cessation of demand for some commodities, 
which marks the depression of trade, is really a cessation in the supply of 
other commodities. That dealers find their sales declining, and manu- 
facturers find orders falling off, while the things which they have to sell, 
or stand ready to make, are things for which there is yet a widespread 
desire, simply shows that the supply of other things which in the course 
of trade would be given for them has declined. In common parlance we 
say that ‘buyers have no money,’ or that ‘money is becoming scarce,’ but 
in talking in this way we ignore the fact that money is but the medium of 
exchange. What the would-be buyers really lack is not money, but com- 
modities which they can turn into money—what is really becoming scarcer 
is produce of some sort. The diminution of the effective demand of con- 
sumers is therefore but a result of the diminution of production. . . 

‘“‘ People want the things the manufacturer makes as much as ever, 
just as the operatives want the things that the storekeeper has to sell. 
But they do not have as much to give for them. . . . 

“ ... We talk about the ‘want of work,’ but, evidently, it is not 
work that is short while want continues; evidently, the supply of labour 
cannot be too great, nor the demand for labour too small, when people 
sufter for lack of things that labour produces, The real trouble must be 
that the supply is somehow prevented from satisfying demand, that some- 
where there is an obstacle which prevents labour from producing the 
things that labourers want. .. . 

“ Now, what is necessary to enable labour to produce these things is 
land. Whenwe speak of labour creating wealth, we speak metaphorically. 
Man creates nothing. The whole human race, were they to labour for 
ever, could not create the tiniest mote that floats in a sunbeam—could 
not make this rolling sphere one atom heavier or one atom lighter. In 
producing wealth, labour, with the aid of natural forces, but works up, 
into the forms desired, pre-existing matter, and, to produce wealth, must, 
therefore, have access to this matter and to these forces—that is to sa’ 
Jand. The land is the source of all wealth. It is the mine from whi 
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must be drawn the ore which labour fashions. It is the substance to which 
labour gives the form. And hence, when labour cannot satisfy its wants, 
may we not with certainty infer that it can be from no other cause than 
that labour is denied access to land.” 


Mr. George shows, further, that the periodicity of unemployment 
is due to recurring waves of land epeculation. When trade is 
prosperous land values rise. As trade progresses by leaps and 
bounds, land values mount up and up, until at length they rise so high 
that no man can pay the rents and prices demanded for land, and 
yet make a living profit or wage. Production, of course, is checked, 
men are thrown out of work, and a period of depression and unem- 
ployment ensues. Gradually, however, the land speculators slacken 
their grip, science and invention help to ease the strain, or labour 
and capital consent to take smaller returns. Probably all three 
causes operate to a greater or less extent. Trade begins to improve, 
work becomes more plentiful, prosperity again appears. At once 
there is a greater demand for lands for shops, factories and ware- 
houses, and the price of land again hardens. Business continues to 
improve. It gets better and better, and ever as it does so land 
values go up, and up, and up, till once more it becomes impossible 
to make a living, and depression and unemployment necessarily 
follow. Thus the “dance of death” goes on; and thus it must 
continue unless and until the ‘simple yet sovereign remedy ” which 
Henry George propounds—the carrying out of Free Trade to its 
logical conclusion, the liberation of the land—is brought into 
operation, 

This is in harmony with the utterances of Richard Cobden. It 
is, in fact, but taking up the work where he left off. Richard 
Cobden showed, as we have already seen, how the landlords gradually 
shouldered the State rent charge on their lands off on to the people. 
Henry George would simply step by step transfer them back again, 
abolishing one after another the rates and taxes which now hamper 
trade and industry, and substituting for them a tax on land values, 
designed ultimately to take for public purposes the whole of the 
value attaching to land by reason of the presence, enterprise and 
industry of the whole community and its expenditure on public 
improvements. 

In his ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade,” a book which ought to be in 
the hands of every earnest student of the tariff controversy, Henry 
George argues at length that, until the land is free, trade cannot be 
truly free; and shows that, while the unemployed have nothing to 
hope from revenue-tariff ‘‘ Free Teade,” Free Trade in its full, true 
meaning is brimful of hope to those who, though they themselves, 
their wives and families are ill-clad, ill-housed, ill-fed, are con- 
demned to unwilling idleness, Space, however, forbids me to do 
more than summarise the argument. 
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Free Trade, Mr. George demonstrates, is much more than a mere 
matter of freedom of imports and exports, much more than the 
mere substitution of a revenue tariff for a Protective Tariff. Trade 
consists in the exchange of goods for goods, Without goods there 
can be no trade—free or otherwise. But without production there 
can be no goods, ‘Therefore, unless production-as well as exchange 
be free, trade cannot be truly free. Without land, again, there can 
be no production. Therefore, until the land be free, until the land 
be liberated from the close monopoly to which it is now subject— 
(considerably less than one-half of one per cent. of the population 
of the United Kingdom monopolise practically ten-elevenths of the 
land of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales)—there can be no 
freedom to produce, no freedom to work, no real freedom of 
trade. 

“No freedom to work”; aye, that’s the root of the difficulty. 
How can we possibly solve the unemployed problem until we secure 
to every man freedom to work? And how can we secure freedom 
to work unless we first secure freedom of access to the land? Man 
is a land animal, Before he can work he must first have a foot- 
hold in space: and his only foothold in space is the land. Man 
cannot produce something ont of nothing. He must have raw 
material to work upon; and the only raw material is the land. 
Surely, then, unemployment is clearly due to our land system, which 
fences in the land and fences labour out. 

Idle land— if the land be of any economic value whatever— 
necessarily means idle hands,! The dog-in-the-manger monopolists 
who hold land idle thereby hold idle the labour which might other- 
wise be working on the land, and hold idle also the capital that that 
labour might otherwise employ. And the extent to which labour 
and capital are thus held idle is in direct proportion to the value of 
the land that is held idle. If little or no labour and capital can 
be employed to advantage on any given plot of land, there will be 
little or no demand for it, and it will have little or novalue. But 
the greater the labour and capital that can be employed upon it, the 
greater will be the demand for the land, the greater its value, and 
the greater also the injury to the whole community if the land be 
held idle and the labour and capital that might be employed upon it 
is not allowed to set to work. Surely, therefore, it is only reasonable 
that those who are allowed to possess land shall, if they persist in 
withholding it from use, pay a penalty in proportion to the injury 
they thus inflict upon the community. This the taxation of land 
values will secure. And such taxation of land values is not only 
reasonable, it is but simple justice; for it must be remembered that 
these land values are no recompense for any industry or expenditure 
on the part of the landlords, but are the natural result of the in- 
dustry and enterprise—of the very presence, growth and prosperity 
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of the community. These values, in short, are created by, and 
therefore belong to, the whole community, 

In his ‘“‘ Radical days’’ Mr. Chamberlain himself had arrived at 
this very conclusion in regard to the primary cause of unemployment, 
On November 9, 1885, the right hon. gentleman said, ‘The soil 
of the country is in a few hands, and that is the real, the true and 
permanent cause of depression, which we all regret. The remedy is 
equally simple. It is not to return to a Protective Tariff, but is to 
be found in a radical reform of the land laws of the country.” And 
Mr. Chamberlain held the landlords up to ransom and demanded the 
taxation of land values. 

The natural first step in regard to the taxation of land values is 
that indicated by Richard Cobden—the revaluation of the land and 
the imposition on present values of the land tax now levied, thanks 
to landlord chicanery, on the values of two centuries ago. The tax 
now realises £750,000, or rather less, per annum. If levied on the 
values of to-day (£200,000,000 according to the Financial Reform 
Almanack), it would bring in £40,000,000. That is to say, under 
the land tax, the landlords pay every year £39,250,000 less than 
they ought to pay ; and, as a necessary consequence, the trade and 
industry of the country pay each year under other taxes £39,250,000 
more than they ought to pay. 

This fiscal fraud has been going on for upwards of 200 years. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his landlord friends insist upon a fiscal 
inquiry. Let us then see to it that this fiscal fraud shall be 
inquired into—and not only inquired into, but put right. Let us 
also put right the fiscal frauds of later date—the doles to the land- 
lords and the clergy. By these means we shall secure a revenue of 
£43,000,000 a year; and that revenue we might make the basis for 
a truly democratic Budget, comprising (1) Payment of Members and 
of Election Expenses, £1,000,000 ; (2) the Abolition of the Breakfast- 
Table Duties—the duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, &c., 
£6,750,000 ;1 (3) Old Age Pensions—7s. 6d. per week to every 
person over sixty-five, or 5s. a week to every person over sixty years 
of age, £25,000,000; and (4) Repeal of the Coal Tax, the Sugar 
Tax, &c., £9,500,000; present yield of land tax, £750,000; total, 
£43,000,000. 

As compared with such a Budget, Mr. Chamberlain’s model 
Retaliatory, Preferential, and Protectionist Budget, as foreshadowed 
at Glasgow, is “absolutely nowhere.” Asa result of his food tax 
juggle, setting off against his proposed taxes on corn, meat, and 
dairy produce certain remissions of taxation on tea, tobacco, sugar, 
coffee, and cocoa, he estimated that the working-man, the farm 
labourer and the artisan, would be, on the balance, from “ half-a- 


1 The additional 2d. on tea imposed by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in 1904 should 
be met by retrenchment. 
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farthing” to 2d., or 23d. a week “to the better.” To secure this 
result, however, he very carefully ignored two important facts: 
(1) that the war being over, the working-classes are entitled to much 
greater remissions of taxation than those he promised, and that 
without any further taxes being imposed on them; and (2) that if 
the proposed taxes were placed on corn, meat, and dairy produce, the 
public would have to pay, not only the taxes on these foreign food- 
stuffs, but increased prices, by the amount of the tax, on Colonial 
and home-grown produce as well. Hut taking these things into 
account, we find that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, so far from 
affording any relief, would involve an additional burden of at least 
£16,300,000 a year on food. This in spite of his “thirteen millions 
on the verge of starvation”! The taxes on foreign foodstuffs 
would put £5,950,000 a year into the Exchequer; the increased 
price of Colonial produce would amount to some £1,600,000 per 
annum, or a “ preference” of not quite 3s. per head per year; and 
the increased price of home-grown food would be about £8,750,000. 
In the first place this increased price would go into the pockets of 
the farmers, but in the long run, like the doles under the Agricul- 
tural Rating Act, it would find its way into the pockets of the 
landlords. As Mr. Chamberlain said at Birmingham, November 12, 
1885, “any proposal to put a tax on corn is a proposal to put rent 
into the pockets of the landlords,” 

In the interests of his new friends, Mr. Chamberlain would burden 
the food of the people to the tune of at least £16,000,000 a year ; 
whereas the democratic Budget outlined above would relieve their 
food to the extent of some £12,000,000 a year—or, coupled with 
the abolition of Mr. Chamberlain’s Sugar Bounties Convention, to 
the extent of no less than £20,000,000 a year. So that the adoption 
of this scheme, instead of that outlined by the right hon. gentleman, 
would mean a saving on food alone of some £36,000,000 a year. 

Bot Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow proposals also include a tax, 
averaging 10 per cent. ad valorem, on foreign manufactures. This, 
he estimates, would yield £9,000,000 to £15,000,000 for the Imperial 
Exchequer; and the whole, notwithstanding all that he has said to 
the contrary, would, of course, be paid by the consumer. Over and 
above this £9,000,000 to £15,000,000 the consumers would have to 
pay also increased prices, averaging 10 per cent. ad valorem, on 
all home manufactures consumed at home. These amount to some 
£660,000,000 per annum, Ten per cent. on that sum means 
£66,000,000 a year of “ profits in the pockets of particularly favoured 
manofactures.”! And, totalling these items up—food tax juggle, 
£16,000,000 ; taxes on foreign manufactures, at least £9,000,000 ; 
increased prices of home manufactures, £66,000,000—we find that 
the cost of Mr. Chamberlain’s premiership to the country, if the 


1 Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, November 12, 1885. 
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people were foolish enough to give this foolish man his foolish way, 
would be not less than £91,000,000 a year! This as against the 
Budget suggested above, with its abolition of the Breakfast-Table 
Duties, its repeal of the Coal Tax and the Sugar Tax, and its Old 
Age Pensions! 

Bat this is not all, 

Mr. Chamberlain would tax three-fourths of our trade—that 
with foreign countries—in order to encourage the other fourth— 
that with our colonies, But the taxation of land values, by reducing 
the cost of production, would encourage our trade, not with the 
colonies alone, but with the whole world, and it would also greatly 
extend our best market—our home market. In the United King- 
dom to-day some 12,000,000 acres of good cultivable land, capable 
of supporting a family to every five or ten acres, are held idle for 
deer forests, grouse covers, and so forth, while millions of acres 
more are only half used, “labour-starved.” Were the land tax of 4s, 
in the pound levied on the full yearly value of all land, whether 
put to use or not, these 12,000,000 acres would soon come into 
use. At ten acres to the family there would then be 1,200,000 
families—or 6,000,000 men, women, and children—the fewer com- 
peting for house-room in the towns, therefore more house-room for 
those left behind, and lower house rents; 1,200,000 fewer families 
competing for work and wages, therefore higher wages, But, in 
addition to this, the 1,200,000 families in the country would be 
producing wealth. On Lord Carrington’s estates the men (obtain- 
ing the land at the same rent as the farmers) make, on the average, 
a clear return of 26s. to 30s. per week; but, averaging it at the 
lower figure of 20s. per week per family, these 1,200,000 families 
on the derelict 12,000,000 acres would afford a new home market 
of upwards of £62,000,000 per annum for all the products of mine 
and factory. 

All this, of course, is largely hypothetical. But this much at 
least is certain that, given freedom of access to the land—and that 
the taxation of land values would secure—no man need starve for 
want of work in a country in which, we are credibly informed, a 
Brighton waiter, working only in his spare time, can from half an 
acre of kitchen garden make a yearly profit of upwards of £60. And 
that the forecast is by no means an exaggerated one is shown by 
the results that have actually followed even smaller land taxes in 
New Zealand, New South Wales, and others of our colonies. In 
New Zealand, in 1891, a land tax of 1d. in the pound (equal to 
1s. 8d. on the annual value) was imposed on the capital value of all 
land, the tax being, further, stiffly graduated against large estates. 
In 1899 Senator Bucklin, of Colorado, U.S.A., was sent out as a 
special commissioner to examine the tax systems of Australasia, 
and in his report he tells us that in the interval the cultivated 
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area of New Zealand had increased by upwards of 3,500,000 acres, 
the area sown in grass by upwards of 3,250,000 acres, and the 
improvements on the land by nearly £8,000,000. Since his visit 
New Zealand has reduced her Customs Duties by more than 
£160,000, and her railway rates by £75,000 a year, and has estab- 
lished a system of old-age pensions. In 1895 New South Wales 
adopted a land tax on the New Zealand model, and in 1899 
Senator Bucklin found that her cultivated area had increased by 
some 900,000! acres, or over 50 per cent., in spite of the unpre- 
cedented drought from which the colony had long been suffering. 
New South Wales also greatly reduced her Customs Duties (since 
somewhat increased, however), and established old-age pensions. 

But our absurd and suicidal system of local taxation also requires 
attention. We wax indignant over the evils of unemployment, and 
of overcrowding ; we prate about the desirability of expanding our 
trade and industry. But if a man builds a house, a shop, a ware- 
house, or a factory, or erects machinery, the more he does thereby 
towards solving the housing problem and the unemployed problem, 
the more heavily is he fined year in and year out by the rate col- 
lector. The rate-fines levied on houses, shops, warehouses, factories, 
and machinery total some £54,000,000 per annum. But the dog- 
in-the-manger monopolist, who by holding land idle holds idle also 
the labour and capital that might otherwise be working on the 
land, and seriously hampers our trade and industry, pays not a 
penny in rates, As Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has repeatedly 
stated, these local charges and our land system combined constitute 
a much heavier drain upon our trade and industry than any foreign 
tariffs. Surely, as Free Traders, then, we should support a com- 
prehensive measure, on the lines of Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill, empower- 
ing local bodies to untax the homes and the trade and industry of 
the people and to tax land values ? 

But these measures are not all. To realise Free Trade in all its 
fulness, all tax burdens, local and otherwise, now levied upon trade 
and industry must one by one be swept away, and in their stead 
must be substituted Henry George’s “single tax on land values.” 

Statistics show that immediately upon the introduction of the 
despised system of “ Free Imports” the trade and industry of this 
country made a great leap ahead, and are still progressing in a 
wonderful fashion, despite Mr. Chamberlain’s studied pessimism. 
It was as though a great spring had been suddenly released from a 
heavy weight, 

But how much greater will be the relief resulting from the 
adoption of full Free Trade ? 

The burdens at present borne by trade and industry may be 
summarised as follows: 





1 New South Wales is, of course, chiefly pastoral. 
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Rent tribute paid to idle landlords . . . £200,000,000 
Imperialtaxes. . « « + «+ «~~ 148,000,000 
eee 4 oft ek el oe 


Total . 397,000,000 
While under fall Free Trade the case would stand: 


Rent tribute to idle landlords °. : ‘ : Nil. 
Imperial and local taxes on trade and industry. Nil. 
Rent paid to the State in the form of a tax on 

land values—though a tax in form, really a 

State rent charge on the land . ° . £200,000,000 


Total . 200,000,000 


A net gain to the labour and capital of the country of at least 
£197,000,000 a year. The relief from this dead-weight of taxation, 
together with the still greater relief from the heavy burden of land 
monopoly, would result in such prosperity and well-being diffused 
throughout the whole body politic, such a stimulus to science and 
art and invention—to all the forces that make for the uplifting and 
the ennobling of mankind, that other nations would soon be con- 
strained to follow our example. 

“What is needed,” said Mrs. Cobden Unwin, “is Free Trade, free 
land, peace.” Given Free Trade—which, rightly understood, 
includes free land—peace must follow. As Henry George finely 
puts it: 

‘*He who would ensure peace—aye, he who would bring peace in its 
full true meaning—must look deeper than to arbitration between nations ; 
he must endeavour to build the very foundations of the State upon the 
firm rock of justice. War springs from injustice; peace comes from 


justice ; from the securing to each man of his right; from the giving to 
each of that which is his due.”* 


Peace, like charity, must begin at home. The only sound basis 
for international peace is justice; and the only true basis of inter- 
national jastice is peace and justice within each nation. It is, 
therefore, the first duty of each nation to put its own house in 
order, to secure justice and peace within its own borders. 

Once let us show the nations of the world that unemployment and 
the resulting poverty and misery are not due, as the Protectionists 
aver, to foreign competition ; that, land monopoly abolished, a nation 
can freely import from all the world without fear of injury to its 
workers; that, indeed, the greater the imports of foreign goods, the 
greater is the demand for home labour to produce goods, or to 
render services (by means of our shipping, &c.) in return for such 
imports; then will the nations of the earth realise that all men in 
truth are brethren, that the solidarity of the human race is no mere 


1 Financial Reformer, October 1898, 
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dream of weak-minded visionaries or sickly sentimentalists, but an 
actual economic fact, scientifically demonstrable, and that universal 
Free Trade, so far from injuring any nation, is in the best interests 
of each and all, even of the smallest and the weakest, 

Universal Free Trade—the application of the golden rule to the 
relations between nation and nation—would mean that each nation, 
instead of remaining in self-contained isolation, would produce the 
things that, by reason of natural and other advantages, it is best 
fitted to produce. The total world-product would thus be both 
greater in quantity and better in quality than it could be under any 
other imaginable system, and by the free exchange of mutual benefits 
the nations would co-operate together for the common good, each 
receiving for its share a result greater and better than could be 
otherwise obtained. The consequent growth of the interdependence 
of the nations—interdependence, not independence, is the true ideal 
—would be a constant force making for peace and righteousness ; 
and thus would be ushered in the golden age foreseen by the old 
Free Traders, who 


“. , . dipt into the future far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that would be; 


Till the war-drums throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were 
furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world,” 


ARTHUR WITHY,. 
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HOW THE VOTE HAS AFFECTED 
WOMANHOOD IN COLORADO. 


THE opponents of political justice for women, having suffered the 
mortification of seeing the equality of political rights of both sexes 
established in various places, have of recent years attempted to 
hinder the establishment elsewhere of that equality, by repeated 
allegations of its evil effects upon women themselves. In four of 
the Western States of the United States of America, Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming and Idaho, this full equality already exists, women 
being equally competent with men to vote for all electoral 
purposes, local, State or National, and also equally competent to 
hold office. 

As in Colorado women not only may vote, but may and do sit in 
the State Legislature, and hold high official and administrative 
positions, Colorado has repeatedly been made the point of attack by 
the Anti-Suffragists. The first attack seems to have been made in 
1899, when the privilege of Equal Suffrage had been enjoyed by the 
State for several years, and the majority of Colorado women had 
learned to regard the exercise of the Suffrage as a duty imposed 
upon them as human beings, equally responsible with men for the 
welfare of the State. 

The pretence that women did not desire the vote was sufficiently 
disproved by the fact that although in Colorado there were then 
30,000 more men than women, more women than men actually 
voted in the last preceding election. During the Legislative 
Session of 1898-9, moreover, the following Resolution, affirming 
the success of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, was passed by the 
Legislature : 


Whereas, Equal Suffrage has been in operation in Colorado for five years, 
during which time women have exercised the privilege as generally as 
men, with the result that better candidates have been selected for office, 
methods of election have been purified, the character of legislation improved, 
civic intelligence increased, and womanhood developed to greater useful- 
ness by political responsibility ; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring, 
that, in view of these results, the enfranchisement of women in every 
State and Territory of the American Union is recommended as a measure 
tending to the advancement of a higher and better social order. 

That an authenticated copy of this Resolution be forwarded by the 
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Governor of the State to the Legislature of every State and Territory, and 
that the Press be requested to call public attention to these Resolutions.” 


Several members spoke earnestly in favour of the Resolution, 
which was carried by a vote of 45 to 3. The Resolution passed 
the Senate next day by a vote of 30 to 1. 

Some fifteen months ago an article by Elizabeth McCracken 
appeared in the Outlook,a New York paper, whose editor, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, is a bitter opponent of political justice to women. The 
writer affirmed that the character of Colorado women was steadily 
deteriorating under the influence of the ballot; and in a volume, 
The Women of America, recently published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., the same lady devotes a chapter to the repetition of her 
allegations, which are broadly that women use charitable work as a 
means of securing votes and obtaining office, and that they have 
made public life in Colorado “hysterical.” Her evidence is the 
merest idle gossip, and the animus which inspired her may be 
judged from her statement as evidence, that ‘‘the proprietor of a 
not unimportant shop in Denver could scarcely speak of the part 
taken by women in instituting /abowr reforms in that city without 
irritation.” To those who inquire further, it would rather seem 
that the women voters of Colorado, like the women voters of New 
Zealand and of the Commonwealth of Australia, are endeavouring 
to raise politics from the mere struggle for place and power 
between the “Ins” and the “ Outs” to which single-sexed monopoly 
has degraded it, to its true and noble function as the applied science 
of social relations. Asa Colorado woman, Mrs, Sarah S. Platt, herself 
writes : 

“ All thinking women admit that we have made some mistakes since we 
have had the right of Suffrage. But that has been the experience of all 
newly enfranchised people. In the beginning of Equal Suffrage in 
Colorado, the women voters had no guide except the traditions and advice 
of the men of their families and acquaintance. That teaching was the old 
one of party politics. We followed a blind lead, and to me it was a terrible 
awakening to discover that my party was just as bad as the other party, 
and that the other party was fully as high-minded in its purposes as mine! 
But in spite of any mistakes, disappointments or discouragements, there 
is an indescribable uplift in the thought that one is no longer classed with 
‘ criminals, paupers and idiots.’ There is a splendid womanly independence 
in being a voting citizen, and an absorbing interest in fulfilling the duty 
of citizenship, and there is a much more chivalrous devotion and respect 
on the part of men, who look upon their sisters not as playthings, nor as 
property, but as equals and fellow-citizens.” ; 


On February 16, 1904, the Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives of the United States, Fifty-Eighth Congress, had 
under consideration the question of Woman’s Suffrage, From 1869 
to 1904, delegations from the National Woman’s Suffrage organisa- 
tion have appeared before a Committee of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, and before a Committee of the Senate, asking for an 
amendment of the National Constitution which shall prohibit the 
disfranchisement of United States citizens on account of sex. The 
rest of the quotations in this article are taken from the official 
report, authorised by the Committee on the Judiciary. On the 
present occasion, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of Colorado, said : 


“ Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee,—Last year when we 
appeared before the Committee to speak on behalf of the Bill asking the 
submission of the sixteenth amendment, we also petitioned this Committee 
to use its influence for the appointment of a commission which should 
investigate the operation of Woman’s Suffrage in the States where it exists. 
We called the attention of the Committee to the fact that Congress had 
appointed a great mary Commissions for the investigation of the conditions, 
political and otherwise, of various classes of people; and inasmuch as we 
have come here year after year claiming that Woman’s Suffrage had wrought 
none of the ills which its enemies said it would, and that it had brought 
many benefits, we asked that Congress should, through a Commission, 
investigate it in the Western States. You are aware that no such Com- 
mission was the result of our petition. 

“ You remember that when Mahomet commanded the mountain to come 
to him, and the mountain did not come, he said, ‘Then Mahomet will 
come to the mountain.’ We have therefore this year brought Colorado to 
you, and the speakers who will address you this morning are all Colorado 


people.” 


Amongst the speakers was the Hon, Alva Adams, twice Governor 
of Colorado, who affirmed that the right to the ballot was a question - 
of justice, and gave interesting statistics, proving that at the last 
State elections (1903) the women voters voted in Colorado in larger 
relative proportions than did the men. A member of the Committee, 
Mr. Littlefield, asked : 


“What do you say, Governor, about Mrs. McCracken’s article in the 
Outlook ?” 

Mr. Apams. “I should call it infamous, to use the proper term. It 
was an absolute falsehood. It was based upon no facts, because no decent 
women in Colorado would make the statements that she makes. That is 
my theory of it. She may have found some one woman who would say 
that they were using philanthropy and using charity for political purposes ; 
but to admit that the women of Colorado would do a thing of that kind— 
would so debase themselves—would be an impeachment of the decency and 
honesty of womanhood everywhere, and I am not prepared to make that 
admission, and the citizens of Colorado cannot make it. There are 
100,000 honest, virtuous women in the State of Colorado who are voters, 
and there are not 100 who will subscribe to the sentiments she gave 
voice to.” 

Mr. Lirrierrerp. “ And that you can say on the basis of your know- 
ledge and experience of conditions you have personally seen?” 

Mr. Apams. “ That I have personally seen. I have known personally 
at least 10,000 women voters of Colorado, and I have never known one to 
be less a woman, or less a mother, or less a housekeeper, or less a heart 
keeper, from the fact that she voted—not one. 

“T have studied this question for thirty years. I did not go out there 
as this correspondent went out there, with a lunch basket and a return 
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ticket, and simply expect in ten days to pass judgment upon this great 
experiment. I think that article was absolutely wrong, entirely uncalled 
for. I do not think it is justified, and if this Committee should go out to 
Colorado and talk to our women and meet them—meet them in their 
homes—they would agree with me. For instance, let me refer to one 
statement she made, that the ballot is the unceasing topic of conversation. 
The ballot is seldom referred to in the homes in Colorado. In fact, the 
criticism I would make is that it is not talked about enough. No woman 
talks about using the ballot as a club. No woman talks about using it 
as an element of revenge. No lady ever threatens to get even with any- 
body through the ballot.” 


At the sitting of the Committee of Judiciary, February 16, 1904, 
already referred to, Mrs. Ellis Meredith, of Denver, a prominent 
newspaper writer in Colorado, pointed out that the enfranchisement 
of women in Colorado has resulted in the following amendments of 
the law: 

The prohibition of the employment of children under fourteen 
in any mine, smelter, mill, or factory, and of their employment more 
than eight hours a day between fourteen and sixteen. The compul- 
sory attendance at school between eight and fourteen, and, unless the 
eighth grade has been passed, up to sixteen. The age of consent for 
girls has been raised to eighteen. Any insurance company insuring 
the lives of children under ten is liable to criminal proceedings and 
to forfeiture of charter. Any child under sixteen if abused, neg- 
lected, or reared in vice by its parents, may be taken from them and 
made a ward of the State. Mothers have been made co-equal 
guardians of their children with the fathers. Feeble-minded chil- 
dren have been effectively cared for. Cruelty to animals is dealt 
with by the most stringent and best enforced set of laws of any 
State of the Union, and no other State has so complete and so well 
enforced a set of laws for the protection of children as Colorado, 
thanks to the voluntary services, under State sanction, of over 600 
men and women, acting as unpaid agents of the Humane Society. 

And all this is but typical of the enormous work which has been 
done by the enfranchised women of Colorado, the complete list being 
far too lengthy to give in full. Substantially it may be said that 
the women have used their political power to secure abounding care 
for childhood and the helpless, and equal justice between men and 
women. Surely such freedom for the working of the maternal 
faculty in social and national life is as sorely needed in England 
to-day as anywhere in the world. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, the State Superintendent of Schools in 
Colorado (Minister of Education in a State reputed to be the best 
educated in the Union), then serving her third term of office, pointed 
out that in the previous elections, whilst many indictments were out 
against fraudulent or repeating male voters, there had only been 
Voi. 163.-—No. 3. T 
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discovered, by the most diligent search, one such “repeating” 
woman voter. 

Mrs, C. C. Catt showed that there are in the United States 
977,000 totally illiterate negroes, and that according to the latest 
report of the United States Commissioner of Education, there were 
2,234,000 men who could not read their own ballots. It is this 
terrible illiteracy, especially amongst negroes and newly-enfranchised 
aliens, but also, to some extent, amongst native-born Americans, 
which led President Roosevelt to recommend, in his last Message to 
Congress, a scientific inquiry into the operation of the naturalisation 
laws, and of the laws relating to the franchise, with a view to further 
probable legislation. 

Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, President of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Colorado, stated that 


“The practical work of a State Federation in a Suffrage State is enor- 
mous. Education, scholarship, travelling libraries, school elections, school 
taxation, local option, joint property, primary reform, child labour, city, 
county and State institutions, consumers’ league, domestic science, travel- 
ling picture galleries, civil service reform, the initiative and referendum, 
primary reform, pure foods, State employment bureau, teachers’ salaries, 
&c.,—these are some of the subjects considered as the work of the com- 
mittees and sub-committees of the Federation. It is a bare catalogue, 
and the mere repetition of these titles means little, but some of the things 
done are splendid with the radiance of purified lives, safeguarded homes, 
transformed economic conditions.” 


She showed how the women had transformed the conditions of the 
prison in Denver appropriated to women and children, and had 
attached to it a Free Employment Bureau, and were carrying out 
similar work throughout the State, and also spoke of the beautiful 
work done by their travelling libraries and travelling picture gal- 
leries, which carried beauty and culture into the remotest mountain 
towns, county schools, and lonely ranch houses. In the course of 
her really magnificent speech, she said : 


** We, in Colorado, have at present a better chance for self-expression 
than have you women of the non-Suffrage States. Believing as we do that 
this equal opportunity is a universal right, we of the mountains pledge to 
you of the sea coast, and the Gulf and the prairie States, that we join in 
the great consecration announced by our beloved president on Saturday 
night. She pledged the suffragists of the United States to work till death, 
if need be, for the enfranchisement of women. We voting women of the 
mountain land pledge ourselves to work till death, if need be, till every 
woman from sea to sea and the Gulf to Canada enjoys the blessing of 
political equality in the same degree that is ours. We refuse to be con- 
tent with our own freedom so long as our sisters are bound. We pledge 
you our loyalty, our love, our service, until the great sacrament of freedom 
shall be offered of right to every human being, and we partake of it our- 
selves in the name of the day when your liberty shall be as ours; when 
you, too, shall be enthroned upon justice and equal opportunity, and shall 
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taste the fruits of that genuine fraternity which gives to all humanity the 
power of self-expression.” 


Surely there are also women in the United Kingdom large-hearted 
enough, broadly human enough, to pledge themselves to “ work 
till death, if need be” for the enfranchisement of the women of 
these islands, and of women throughout the world, to put an end to 
the baleful and malevolent reign of injustice between the sexes, and 
to inaugurate the noble morality based upon equal and sympathetic 


justice. 
IGNOTA, 














THE EVOLUTION OF THE MALE. 


I. 


Far back, down the vanished ages echoes a mysterious warning of 
archaic wisdom, as if, with the solution of the problem, was fore- 
seen the downfall of human pride. “Mayst thou ne’er know the 
truth of what thoa art,” is the fateful utterance of the dread oracle 
of Cidipus. 

Yet, from the earliest historic times the sages of the dawning 
human intellect have counselled “ know thyself.” 

“Know ye that self, and have done with other words; for that 
knowledge is the bridge to immortality.” } 

Yet, of all knowledge this particular form of self-analysis has 
been the most neglected by the majority of mankind; the most 
contemned, and, it may be added, the most dreaded. Man for long 
rerented any analytical inquiry into the history of his own origin. 
He preferred to surround it with nebulous traditions, supernatural 
revelations, and mystic symbolism. Even at the present day, when 
he can no longer shut his eyes to the truths, science has revealed to 
him concerning the alpha of the human race, the average man is 
still loth to investigate with a clear judgment and an open mind, 
unfettered by prejudice or bias, the more personal question of sex- 
differentiation, the crucial enigma, what is man ? 

Yet, reasoning by induction that the most important personality 
to the individual is that of the individual himself, it would appear 
undeniable to a thinking man or woman that the subject of greatest 
interest and the one to engage the closest attention would be the 
all-important fact of his or her own identity—.c., the fundamental 
cause, which, in the mechanism of Nature’s workshop, formed the one 
as woman, the other as man. 

It was by no accident that they were thus differentiated. A 
natural law governed the genesis of their being and shaped them— 
the one to femaleness, the other to maleness—not through a fortuitous 
growth of inconsequent atoms, but by an immutable cosmic law 
underlying the first elements of construction, and demonstrating in 
all its successive stages an insistent purpose. 

For what is the goal, ‘‘ the divine event,” to which creation tends ? 


1 Mundaka-upanishad, ii. 2-5. 
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Is it not the perfection of the individual? The full realisation 
of the whole; the unity that shall eventually harmonise the discords 
that now disturb the peaceful continuous development of the cosmos, 
and of each particular unit composing the macrocosm? ‘ The trans- 
formation now in progress is but an advance from a lower form no 
longer fit, to a higher and better form,” writes Herbert Spencer, of 
that “ harmonious order governing eternally continuous progress.” 

By what process then is life leading up to the great completeness 
when creation shall no longer travail, and the creature shall be free 
of conditions ? 

I suppose that there is no trait more characteristic of the present 
age than that of synthetic aggregation of widely differentiated facts 
and data. Facts that, studied separately, appear of no special value, 
become of extreme importance when viewed on the broader basis of 
being tiny but requisite constituents in the building up of the 
mighty temple of truth. And we find that, with the fresh know- 
ledge gained of the various parts of the universe, comes a corre- 
sponding conviction that the parts are so intimately related to each 
other, are so intrinsically interdependent, that they are one and all 
but protean forms of one force, cause, or purpose. Mankind-in-the- 
making has naturally made many mistakes in the conception of 
things made, in the perception of things felt. For with each de- 
velopment of the human intellect, the mind of man, focused as it 
were, on the one ray illuminating the darkness, made of that ray 
the sun, and by its limited light evolved crude systems of philosophy 
and religion out of the surrounding shadows. Seeing only in part, 
it made of that part the whole; for, throughout all these stages of 
mental evolution, there was the same inherent tendency to synthetic 
determination that governs the organic growth of cells. Moreover, 
looking back upon those pristine struggles of the human soul to 
grasp in some measure the substance of the eternal verities, we 
realise how natural it was for each new revelation of the ultimate 
reality to be distinguished in common parlance with the features, 
properties, and qualities of experienced sensation and relation. And 
consequent upon this limited and erroneous (erroneous because- 
limited) conception of the whole, we find great confusion of thought. 
in ultimate conclusions, illogical deductions drawn, and a hypotheti- 
cal duality of causation, leading to an equally hypothetical duality 
of effect, that consequently stultified all rapid progress to the truth ;. 
because, with a synthetic grouping of facts to support theories, came 
also a crystallisation of belief and dogma in both theology and 
science, 

For, from the first, man was confronted by two aspects of nature 
and of humanity—spirit and matter, man and woman; the sub- 
jective and the objective, the feminine and masculine organisms. 
The crucial question was ever which was the superior? Which was 
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the vital principle in the cosmos? Which was the controlling factor 
in relation to life and its activities ? 

But as an initial step towards an approximate definition of the 
first principle governing the universe, we must get rid of the fatal 
duality that is at the root of all our misconceptions and misappre- 
hensions, and unreservedly admit that spirit and matter are one and 
indivisible. Even Haeckel, the high priest of Materialism, allows 
the reasonableness of Goethe’s assumption that “ matter cannot exist 
and be operative without spirit, nor spirit without matter:” for 
after describing the persistence of force and the indestructibility of 
matter, he says : 


“This divine nature of the world shows us two different aspects of its 
being, or two fundamental attributes—matter (infinitely extended sub- 
stance) and spirit (the all-embracing energy of thought). . . . Every single 
object in the world which comes within the sphere of our cognisance, all 
individual forms of existence, are but special transitory forms—accidents 
or modes—of substance. These modesare material things when we regard 
them under the attribute of extension (or ‘occupation of space’), but 
forces or ideas when we consider them under the attributes of thought (or 
energy). Matter (space-filling substance) and (energy) moving force are 
but two inseparable attributes of the one underlying substance.” 4 


This truth is put in a reversed form by Crookes, Romanes, Lodge, 
and Barrett, who declare matter to be a mental postulate. Professor 
Thomson, in his Study of Animal Life, has given expression to a 


similar concept, ‘‘ The world is one, not two-fold ; the spiritual influx 
is the primal reality.” Thus it is conceded that this creative 
principle underlying all material phenomena cannot be conceived 
as of dual composition. It must be one. Though manifesting itself 
in many divers ways, it must be inherently always the same supernal 
directive energy, and by its very nature and expression feminine, 
sufficient of itself to bring forth all forms of temporal manifestation. 
As Professor Bjerregaard remarks in The Eternally Feminine : 


‘‘ Whatever we call it, we mean that it is the feminine principle, and 
instinctively look upon it as self-procreative. . . . As in physics energy is 
the only thing known, so in reality the feminine is the only life known or 
definable. Hence.the feminine or central will is by necessity the central 
principle of all philosophy, and is the Monism we all search for.” 


And this feminine principle creates, conserves, constructs, develops, 
perfects under the uniform persistent law of growth. For the 
conditions of creation are four: 

(1) The aim of creation is production. 

(2) The law of creation is growth. 

(3) Growth is in proportion to inherent power. 

(4) Construction is dependent upon the conservation of energy 
or life, 

1 The Riddle of the Universe, p. 220. 
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But it is an axiom that life functionates in two ways, viz. in the 
accumulation of force and in the expenditure of force. We have 
thus the eternal feminine as the maternal creative expellant force in 
nature, and the eternal feminine as the centripetal focus, reabsorbing 
all things into herself. ‘ And being but one she can do all things, 
and remaining in herself she maketh all things new,”! is the 
concept in Jewish philosophy of the cosmic principle. Further 
emphasised in the Kabbalah : 


“ And therefore is Aima (the mother) known to be the consummation 
of all things, and she is signified to be the beginning and the end.... 
Hence unto her arbitration is committed all the liberty of those inferior, 
and all the liberty of all things, and all the liberty of sinners, so that all 
things may be purified.” * j 


The archaic Rig Veda in the hymn to Aditi, the supernal mother, 
is still more explicit : 


“She is also the father and protector of all; she is the son and the 
creator; by her grace she saves from sin the souls of those who worship 
her. She gives unto her children all that is worth giving. She dwells in 
the forms of all Devas or bright spirits ; she is all that is born and all that 
will be born. She is all in all.” 


Now this self-expression through creation involves self-diremption, 
and upon this cosmic process of self-diremption hangs the chain of 
necessitous changes in varied manifestation of matter upon which 
evolution depends. It is self-realisation through every phase of 
self-consciousness. It is the objective transitory symbol of the 
subjective eternal reality: ‘‘ Raise the stone and there thou shalt 
find me, cleave the wood and there am I,” the universal gestating 
principle, forming, transmuting, evolving new combinations, new 
developments, new worlds and new species, gradually, continuously, 
insistently. 

We thus recognise the supreme importance of postulating the 
oneness of spirit and matter. We must never disassociate spirit 
from matter; nor must we assume that the laws that govern the 
material world of transformation, transmutation, change and regenera- 
tion, are not the same throughout the whole of the evolving phases 
of being up to the transcendental and the sublime. The conditions 
change, the law never. Therefore, the course preordained from the 
beginning of our progression is typified in the primordial cell, and 
in the lowest of living organisms, We must also be fully conversant 
with these lower forms of spirit and matter before we can hope 
practically to understand the manifestations of the higher. Thus 
the materialists have done and are doing the grandest, the most 
indispensable work for the metaphysicians and philosophers. They 


1 Wisdom, vii. 7. 2 The Kabbalah Unveiled, pp. 285-7. 
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are laying the foundations sure and fast of the eternal temple. They 
are toiling in the dust; but the scieutist and the theosophist find 
that the dust is composed of precious stones, of particles of matter, 
that are only awaiting recombinations to make the light of stars and 
the souls of men. 

For all matter lives. “ We have our conviction that even the 
atom is not without a rudimentary form of sensation and will, or, 
as it is better expresed, of feeling (ewothesis) and inclination (tro- 
pesis)—that is, a universal “soul” of the simplest character, is the 
testimony of materialism to the immanence of the all pervading 
spirit, the thought that energises the universe. Thus, the result of 
continuous growth is attained in inorganic forms by the law of 
affinity; atomsadhering togetheron the principleof mutual attraction. 
From the combination and recombination of these indestructible 
forces arises the formation of cells on the first appearance of organic 
life; and it is from the union of the strongest species of atoms 
arises the formation of composite cells, Among many lowly species 
of the vegetable kingdom the constructive process is attained solely 
by the continuous growth of similar atoms or cells sympathetic and 
co-operative. But continuous growth and sub-division of like units 
to develop to the same likeness as the parent is not evolution, but 
rather the automatic action of a machine turning out perpetually 
the same forms. We have here therefore continuity of standard in 
its simplest phase of contentment, and relatively neither change nor 
decay but virtual immortality. It is no hyperbole to say “ mother 
earth,” for the rocks that guard the shore, and form the vast beds 
of ocean depths, are mostly composed of mother and daughter 
animalcule, fragile, infinitesimal, yet possessing in their materiality 
an inherent indestructibility that defies time itself and the cata- 
clysms of the ages. ‘In a word, life begins as female.” 2 

Again, in the unicellular asexual maceba—given its natural 
habitat in the muddy shady pool—virtual immortality is the'result, 
as it divides and divides again in unceasing reproduction of itself, 
the unit having attained approximately to perfectibility through 
complete harmony with environment. For, if we recognise that the 
cosmic aim is the ultimate harmony of the whole, we shall find that 
to compass this end the feminine creative principle energises in two 
ways: (1) by the elimination of that which is incongruous, useless, 
and deleterious; or (2) by the re-absorption and assimilation of the 
various in the one. Thus the humble protozoon is the incipient 
precursor of eternal life, as it re-absorbs into itself the products of 
change, waste, decay and death consequent upon protoplasmic 
instability. For in each cell are centred the varying constructive 
ascending processes of material growth, and also the descending 


1 The Riddle of the Universe, Haeckel, p. 229. 
2 Pure Sociology, Professor Lester F. Ward, p. 313. 
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destructive series of waste and change, consequent on temporal 
manifestation. The cell is the register gauge of the dual aspect of 
life. Construction and ascent to a given point, then disintegra- 
tion and descent to the primal elements, to rise and fall anew. 
Taken broadly, the constructive tendency in the primordial cell is 
the factor working for good, inasmuch as good is by its very 
nature constructive, a building up, strengthening, growing process, 
the causation of production; while the destructive tendency is the 
factor working for evil; as evil is the antithesis of good, being a 
disruptive, variable, destructive change, the product of waste and 
decay. Therefore, though part of herself, the All-Mother, it is, as 
it were at war with herself, and the whole scheme of Creation is 
based on the ultimate return of the expended life, purified and 
perfected into the life. Thus all organic life is “a continuous 
antithesis between two sets of processes—constructive and destrac- 
tive metabolism ;”! and science diagnoses the anabolicor constructive 
element as feminine—the creative maternal principle; while the 
katabolic or destructive element is termed masculine. And we find 
in the primal organic forms that the female element predominated 
and controlled, by its inherent property of self-procreation, the 
masculine element of disintegration ; for what was engendered of 
waste was re-absorbed, and any superabundance of growth in the 
mother-organism was thrown off by the parent to become another 
self-producing daughter-cell of the same composition and charac- 
teristics as the primal one. Like produced like. But at this 
primitive stage of evolution something more was required ; a che- 
mical agent that should still further stimulate growth and promote 
variety, so as to make construction also development. Therefore at 
some remote period of life’s history an imperfect cell was produced 
which, on separation from the mother-cell, perished through lack of 
sufficient inherent constructive properties. It dissolved into the 
primal elements; neither matter nor energy were lost, but regene- 
ration arose through a chemicai reaction of atomic combinations. 
The cell was a failure in individual creation and reproduction. This 
was the first appearance of the male element, the product of waste, 
change and decay, in the form of a separate entity. The male cells 
therefore were those which had gone too farin katabolic or disrup- 
tive processes “for the possibility of independent development.’ ” 
Thus the male cell, or, strictly, the undeveloped female cell, was the 
mother’s initial failure in creative power. It was the extreme 
outcome of the expending life-force; the supreme act of diremp- 
tion of the feminine creative element. Like did not produce like. 
A link was broken in the chain of continuity ; the appearance of 
the faulty cell betokening a deficiency and a lack of enforma- 
tion in the metabolism of the maternal organism, which had not 


1 The Evolution of Sex, Geddes and Thomson, p. 26. 2 Ibid. p. 128. 
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re-absorbed what was over in waste products. But as there is in 
reality no waste in Nature, this phase of undevelopment was, by a 
paradox, utilised as a medium for future development. For an 
imperfect ‘cell, to save itself from extinction, united again with a 
constructive mother-cell, was re-absorbed into its organism, and 
brought with it a fresh magnetic force, which stimulated the anabolic 
cell to fresh effort of subdivision and growth. In fact, we may regard 
the male organism as nature’s greatest experiment in the utilisation 
of waste products.! The male factor throughout the whole scheme 
of amphigonic reproduction of kind is thus made of necessity depen- 
dent on the female ; first owes origin to her, and returns again to 
her to escape extinction. The daughter does not come back, she 
progresses. Therefore the variation, that is almost exclusively 
attributed to the male by Darwin and other biologists, is in reality 
a variation of the basic creative feminine element, transmitted first 
by the mother to the son, and returned by him to a female organism, 
as a chemical stimulation towards a development that has already 
passed the initial stage. Itis obvious then that the creative repro- 
ductive power lies entirely with the female organism ; for fertilisa- 
tion is not a vitalising process, nor is it necessary for the continuity 
of species. Moreover, the female is the standard of each species. 
“The female is not only the primary and original sex, but continues 
throughout as the main trunk.” In drawing this logical conclu- 
sion we are brought to face a strange flaw in the recognised analysis 
of sex. There is sex differentiation, but only one sex, the 
female. 

As Professor Albrecht avers, “ males are rudimentary females,”? 
Maleneas is therefore an intermediate phase of development. This 
definition has already been surmised and intuitively accepted in the 
popular designation of sex, where, from time immemorial ¢he sex 
has signified that of the female gender. 

FRANCES SWINEY. 


1 «The male is therefore, as it were, a mere afterthought of nature.”— Pure 
Sociology, Professor Lester F. Ward, p. 314. 
2 Ibid., p. 314. 3 Anomalo, February 1890, 























THE IRISH PARTY AND THE 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


It is too late, according to an ancient maxim which is still in active 
service, to sharpen one’s sword when certain eventualities are upon 
us. The drum for the great engagement of a General Election will 
beat before much more water has flowed under the bridges, and the 
consideration of any notable feature of the coming fray cannot be 
wholly inopportune, Those who have followed the fortunes of the 
bye-elections, and notably that of Gateshead, will readily admit 
that the Irish vote in Great Britain promises to play an important 
if not a decisive part in the momentous struggle which has already 
cast its shadow over the land. As the direction of the Irish vote 
is not by any means a matter of metaphysical certainty, it would 
appear that the influences to which its direction is subject are 
worthy of attention and demand a prudent sharpening of the sword. 

There are moments of rest in the political world when it seems 
as if the clash of arms and the breaking of lances in some tre- 
mendous joust had been relegated once and for all to the ghostly 
realm of history. The great causes have been settled, the great 
questions answered, and the names which resounded in the lists and 
were blazoned on contending banners have been stereotyped in 
legend. There are times when the science of high politics dwindles 
down to the compass of a County Council or a Government Depart- 
ment. We were steadily drifting into the doldrums of parochial 
politics when Mr. Chamberlain, with the lawlessness of inspiration, 
turned his attention to our fiscal policy. Mr. Chamberlain is not 
usually credited with a severe literary taste, but the higher gift of 
a fine dramatic instinct can scarcely be denied him. The ex-Colonial 
Secretary has many claims to be considered the greatest of English 
public men. He is the greatest judged by the test of displacement, 
and he is the greatest judged by the magnitude of the affairs in 
which he has played a foremost part. Since 1886 he has defeated 
the most sweeping measure of reform ever submitted to a British 
Parliament, the proposal to grant Home Rule to Ireland, and at the 
same time cut deep into the influence and power of one of the most 
powerful and influential statesmen in England’s history. He has 
carried on war at the ends of the earth with a disregard to the cost in 
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blood and treasure which could only be found in a mind singularly 
free from common considerations and incapable of being swayed by 
common motives. He has with admirable courage led an attack 
against the commercial system which is bound up with the best 
traditions of British trade. An attempt to restore Feudalism, to 
depose his Gracious Majesty in favour of a Stuart Pretender, or to 
make Buddhism the religion of the Established Church, could 
scarcely be regarded as more startling or more subversive of settled 
principles than was at first sight Mr. Chamberlain’s onslaught upon 
the fortress of Free Trade. Whatever opinion may be held as to 
the purity of his motives or the soundness of his judgment, nothing 
less than a whole-hearted admiration is due to the stage manage- 
ment. He deals only with questions which can be settled by an 
appeal to a savage and simple tribunal. The oppression of the 
weak by the strong, as in the case of the misgovernment of 
Ireland, the unrestrained lust of territory, wealth and power, and 
the inevitable bloodshed as in the case of South Africa, the gambling 
with the food supply of a nation as in the fiscal campaign, the 
appeal to the bond of blood and race as in the development of the 
Imperial idea; these things are savage in character, fill the 
imagination and move the intellect and heart of the natural man, 
Deserving to be called great on many accounts, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
unerring choice of the ground on which he purposes to figure as a 
protagonist is not the least title he advances to occupy a seat 
amongst.the mighty. If the years through which we are passing 
are to be counted as a period of strenuous and stirring national 
life, in which the fiercest passions have been exercised and the heart 
of England has been beaten to the rhythm of a music which has 
made men and nations mad since the ideas of Empire and govern- 
ment first germinated in a human intellect, the credit, if credit it 
may be called, must be assigned to the prophet, warrior and law- 
giver of the new dispensation of Imperialism. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s chief claim on the attentions of the Irish 
people arises out of the wrecking of Gladstone’s first Home Rule 
Bill. They have regarded his career subsequent to that great 
betrayal with a sense of witnessing the steady filling up of a cup 
of iniquity. It is one of the little ironies of politics that the man 
primarily responsible for the Irish defeat and rout of 1887 should 
to-day create a political situation which the Irish party boldly 
claims to dominate. It is necessary thus to insist on some of the 
main features of the ex-Colonial Secretary's varied career. No 
voter who is not a professed Liberal or Conservative could wake an 
intelligent choice of a side at election time without taking these 
into account. The first gentleman in Birmingham has planted his 
heel so firmly on the necks of the once proud Conservative party 
that when one speaks of Conservative opinion or Conservative 
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action, it is simply a rather laboured and roundabout way of 
saying Mr. Chamberlain. 

It may be frankly admitted now that prior to the opening of the 
fiscal controversy, and in the then position of English parties, the 
chances of an immediate settlement of Ireland’s claim to self-Govern- 
ment were remote and almost beyond the normal sweep of the 
political pendulum. But the notable expulsions from the Cabinet, 
the utter disorganisation of the Government majority which marked 
the last Session, the results, disastrous from a Unionist standpoint, of 
one bye-election after another, and in the Press and on the platform 
the gradual blotting out of the old lines of party differences, all 
point to a wholesale reconstruction at the polls. Public opinion is 
in such a state of chavs that the efforts made to forecast the result 
of a General Election bear stamped upon them the seal of guess- 
work, But there is sufficient probability about the opinion that the 
Liberals will enormously increase their numbers and return to West- 
minster, if not with an actual majority, at least able to meet their 
opponents on fairly level terms, to warrant Irishmen in preparing 
for such a result. From an Irish point of view such a result 
would be pre-eminently desirable. With English parties evenly 
divided, and an Irish party bound by no sacrament to either, in- 
different to purely English political results and concerns, and pre- 
pared to sell its support at a great price, it follows that the making 
and unmaking of Governments, and the dictation of a policy, are 
functions which will be discharged by Mr. Redmond and his colleagues. 
To attain the requisite power, two things are necessary to the party. 

First, the Irish Members themselves must present an unbroken 
front to the enemy, and form a solid fighting unit. This is the 
condition of things which prevails at present, and will prevail in an 
even more marked degree after the Election. Nothing is more 
characteristic of public opinion in Ireland than devotion to the 
policy of maintaining a pledge-bound and highly-disciplined Parlia- 
mentary party, and a corresponding horror of dissension. It may 
be taken for granted that the most effective fighting machine in 
the new Parliament will be the Irish party. It, at least, will have 
a definite policy; it will be loyal to its leaders; it will know exactly 
what it wants; and it will endeavour to get there by the most 
direct route. 

The second condition is that the Irish vote in British consti- 
tuencies should be controlled, with a view to the balance of parties, 
by the Irish leaders. The circumstances in which the Catholic 
voluntary schools in England now stand indicate that this will be 
a matter of some delicacy, involving a great danger to the National 
cause, The Irish Parliamentary party, in the main Catholic, bears 
an untarnished shield in the defence of Catholic interests, of which 
primary education is one of the most important. The party is 
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entitled to recognition herein on the score of numbers, ability, zeal, 
and services rendered. But it is one thing to stand by the 
voluntary schools in their struggle for existence, whenever that 
course may be taken effectively and without prejudice to a cause 
which contains that of the schools as the greater contains the less, 
and another to join hands, to act and vote with an English party on 
the ground that it is favourable to denominationalism, and without 
reference to its attitude towards other important political concerns. 
To put it in another way,the members of the Irish party and the 
Irish Catholic voters in Great Britain must be left free to use their 
power primarily on behalf of legislative reform in Ireland, which is, 
even on the bare ground of Catholicity, a causa major, and the 
Parliamentary power to serve which, implies also the power to 
defend the schools. Accordingly, the inevitable conclusion appears 
to be that the school question should be pretermitted until after 
election-time, and the Irish vote cast indifferently for Liberal or 
Conservative, without regard to any other consideration but the 
equilibrium of parties, which would make the Irishmen at West- 
minster masters of the situation and in a position to make terms for 
Ireland, and, according to opportunity, maintain the Catholic claim 
for educational fair-piay. 

It cannot be hoped that this view will be adopted by a certain 
influential section of English Catholics. On the contrary, it is to 
be feared that powerful influences will be exerted to make a candi- 
date’s pronouncements on the education question the test of his 
fitness for Parliamentary honours. The direct result of this is a 
falling foul of the policy of the Irish party. 

There can be no dispute between the Irish party and the most 
thoroughgoing denominationalists as to the educational end to be 
achieved. On this question the Irish representation at Westminster 
has always and ever been unflinchingly orthodox. Their advo- 
cacy admits of no qualification. They accept responsibility for the 
training of the veriest pauper child in an Irish workhouse in the 
same spirit as they are proud to voice the aspirations and the 
ambitions of their countrymen for higher education. Over and 
above the guarantees embodied in their traditional policy, they have, 
through the chairman of the party, given specific pledges that, 
come what may, the Catholic cause will not suffer in their hands. 
They are the men standing in the gap for Israel. The efficiency of 
the party, and the great Parliamentary ability with which it is led 
and officered, are matters of every-day comment, and lie completely 
outside the zone of controversy. What could be more reasonable 
than that the tactics of the fight should be determined upon by the 
men who are to carry it on? And if it is just that the definition of 
what constitutes a spiritual interest should fall to the jurisdiction of 
the spiritual arm, it is equally just that those who are in the secular 
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conflict to secure that interest should be deemed and allowed to be 
the best judges of the means. A 

There may be many who will not only traverse the assertion that 
reform in Ireland, and denominationalism in England, can be sup- 
ported at one and the same time and by the same policy of aloofness, 
but also deny or doubt the bona-fides, skill, or judgment of the 
party. These matters may be safely left to be determined by events ; 
but as doubts and denials are capable of doing a certain amount of 
electoral work, they are worth examination on their own terms. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the Irish party placed 
their own national concerns in the forefront and attended primarily 
to them, we contend that it is by no means clear that in so doing 
they would be guilty of a dereliction of duty. The only tangible 
argument that can be advanced for demanding priority for the edu- 
cational claim is that the question is one of spiritual import, with 
grave religious interests depending on its satisfactory settlement. 
This, we believe, is putting it generously. It may be furthermore 
admitted that in the practical Catholic mind no comparison can be 
instituted between the temporal and the eternal. With loyal Catholics 
religious interests are constantly, always and everywhere, foremost, 
and must be served with a single mind. But can the support of 
voluntaryism in England be shown to be a spiritual concern of higher, 
or of equal, or in any sense of comparable importance with the long 
struggle of a Catholic nation for legislative reform? Will it be 
seriously argued that the welfare of the Irish people is not one and 
the same thing as the welfare of the Irish Church? The Irish 
people are now fighting to a finish ; they are fighting—not for an 
ideal of government, not for the graces of life, not for the political 
independence which is their birthright—but, let it be believed, they 
are fighting for a bare existence, for political conditions and make- 
shifts which will keep the spark of life burning in the heart of the 
nation. The appalling figures which register the flood-tide of emi- 
gration are the proof of the desperate nature of the case, if proof 
were needed. We might as well pause to prove the existence of a 
crime which, in the face of all men, cried aloud to heaven for ven- 
geance. Is not the gradual extinction of the race and pari passu 
the gradual weakening and extinction of the Church in Ireland a 
matter of prime spiritual importance? Is the maintenance of the 
Church in Ireland, in the power and glory derivable only from the 
adhesion and support of a free, prosperous, and enlightened people, 
not a matter of first-class ecclesiastical status? Does the presence 
of such a Church within the bounds of the Empire, and exercising a 
legitimate influence on every development of Imperial policy, not 
concern ecclesiastical statesmen? Does the prosperity of theChurch in 
Ireland, which has been for generations in the past the perennial foun- 
tain from which all nations have drawn the strong wine of a vigorous 
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spiritual life, not only concern the Catholics of the United Kingdom, 
but Catholics the world ever? These questions must be answered 
before a stone could be cast at the men who are defending, against 
overwhelming odds, a Catholic nation in a struggle in which the 
stakes are life and death. 

It may be well asked here: If there is a demand made upon the 
Irish party, for what will they be asked to exchange their inde- 
pendence? The Education Bill of 1902 may be taken to represent 
the high-water mark of legislation in favour of the voluntary schools. 
The most sanguine of English Catholics and Anglicans do not 
venture to hope that the favourable circumstances of 1902 will again 
repeat themselves. An unprecedented Tory majority did its best for 
the schools, and to-day the value of the results is well inside the 
arena of debate. The North of Mngland condemns, the South is 
divided. Evil as is the plight of primary education in Ireland, the 
doors of our schools would be nailed up before the system of govern- 
ment under which the English schools labour would find a place 
therein. The right to veto the appointment of a head teacher on 
religious grounds, and to give an hour’s religious instruction daily, 
represents the influence which a Catholic manager may exercise. It 
is the shadow of contro), a make-believe of jurisdiction. We do 
not question the wisdom of the policy which adopts the Act—the 
clerical managers of England may be trusted to know their own 
business best ; but we cannot be censured for holding that out of the 
present condition of the voluntary schools, which is the work of a 
sympathetic Government backed up by an all-powerful majority, out 
of the best that can be hoped for, or out of the worst that can 
befall, which would, we suppose, be a return to the conditions of the 
Act of 1870, no motive can be drawn adequate to confer even a 
show of reasonableness on a demand for priority addressed to the 
Irish members and their supporters in the constituencies. 

The Tories, we maintain, have reached the limit of their powers. 
Can anything be hoped for from the Whigs? Some Liberals in 
high places are credited with leanings towards a scheme of separate 
treatment for Catholics and Jews. But it is not evident that the 
Catholics of England ambition a separate treatment which would 
have the effect of a caste and cut them off largely from the main 
current of national life. Nor is it evident that, if the Catholic party 
desired separate treatment, the Liberals in high places would have 
the courage to propose it in the way of practical politics. And it is 
absolutely certain that if the leaders did propose it, the rank and file 
of Nonconformity and Whiggery would reject it with disgust. Little 
as the Conservatives have done and can do, Liberals are still less 
willing and less competent to deal in a manner satisfactory to 
Catholic feeling. And the conclusion is forced that if the Irish 
vote is to be captured at all, it must be on behalf of the Tory 
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candidates, and we submit to those whom it may concern that an 
attempt to thus mortgage the Irish vote must be made with clean 
hands. Nor need offence be taken if sceptics closely examine such 
action for traces of a Tory alliance, not to make use of a harsher 
term which will easily suggest itself. 

To adopt at the polls any other attitude than complete aloofness 
from both English parties would be for Irishmen the climax of 
political absurdity. Ploughing the sands or threshing the water 
would be harmless eccentricities compared with the foolishness of a 
movement which could be side tracked by the device of hoisting the 
danger signal of the schools, If Irish opposition can be bought off 
or postponed by a placeat to the schools, we may abandon the cause 
of Irish nationality frustrate in this morass in which it is equally 
impossible to find a sound basis on which to rear the educational 
structure or the solid foundation requisite for the upbuilding of a 
new Ireland. 

May. we put the argument on another ground? The Irish 
members are in this business entitled to summary jurisdiction; their 
cause has surely waited long enough. It is charged, we believe, 
with the destiny of a national Church, with the existence of a 
people, with the crowning-mercy of nationhood for a race which has 
lain under the harrow for centuries. The fight is Ireland’s inherit- 
ance; its long duration is to her sons the pledge of its final 
triumph. It has behind it the momentum of a storied past. In 
this day of salvation the spirits of the men, who on desperate fields 
fell fighting “‘ for the ashes of their fathers and the temples of the 
gods,” are with the onward march. There, too, are the last aspira- 
tions of the brave hearts broken in the loneliness of exile from the 
land of their love. Terrible memories of the prison and the scaffold, 
the fearful adjuncts of a nation’s travail, of the gaunt famine which 
is ever at our gates, of the roofless cabins, the quenched hearths 
and, alas! the ruined homes, of the idle seaports, the decaying 
towns and deserted villages—these will direct the Irish aim when 
the signal is given to strike home. These are not echoes from the 
abysses of the penal days; they are living memories and actualities 
working like poison in the wasted frame of the nation. And the wan- 
dering children of the sea-divided Gael bear the brand of these things 
on their brows, ard against the system which made, and continues 
to make, them possible—nurse in their hearts a consuming fire of 
hatred that shall burn until the day of justice breaks in Erin. The 
call to arms is urgent. How do our rulers promote the prosperity 
of the country ? It is by plundering an impoverished and dwindling 
population of over two millions and a half sterling in excess of 
what English royal commissioners declared to be an equitable taxa- 
tion? How do they strive to discharge the duty of educating the 
people? Is it by refusing to the Catholics of Ireland the facilities 
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they seek? How do they uphold the majesty of the law? Is it by 
means of agents provocateurs—by degrading trial by jury to the 
level of a party and religious test—by making the judgment-seat an 
appanage of ascendancy, or the paddock where ascendancy hacks 
are turned loose when they are discharged from the sewerage and 
scavenging departments of Castle Government? How do they 
observe a solemn covenant? It is by proposing to deprive the 
remnant of the people of the Parliamentary rights given them in 
exchange for a native Legislature. The struggle is against a 
hundred-headed enemy with a murderous grip of every muscle and 
sinew, of every vein and artery in the body politic. It is a game 
in which the dice are loaded against us with greed, ignorance, and 
hoary prejudice. The men of to-day may be beaten; and if they 
fail, they fail. But let it not be said that they failed because, 
when victory hung in the balance, they abandoned the policy which 
brought victory within their reach; that they merged the tremen- 
dous issue of Ireland’s regeneration with an unrelated conflict 
doubtfal in its conduct and its result. 

Denominationalism will ever find its best friends in the Irish party, 
but it must not be tied like a millstone round their necks. If a 
treaty ad hoc with an English party were possible, there could be 
no objection to striking it. But in the uncertainties of the General 
Election a treaty ad hoc is clearly impossible. Irish votes could not 
help to place, for example, Conservatives in power and in a position 
to sustain the schools without, at the same time, placing them in a 
position to carry out many projects of a different character. If at the 
last General Election, the question had been agitated, and their votes 
cast in the Tory scale, the multitudinous sea would not wash the Irish- 
men of Great Britain clear of the blood of the citizens of the South 
African Republics. Have they any guarantee now that the war 
party has satiated the Imperial lusts? Will they, by their votes, add 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s power of thinking Imperially ? Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in the event of his return to power, might measure out grauts 
to the schools, if such a small affair as education could engage his 
attention, but, on the other hand, he might for anything one knows 
to the contrary, levy war; he might commit a colossal blunder in 
his inordinate zeal for tariff reform ; he might commence in Ireland 
another twenty years of resolute ‘government, or he might lend his 
influence and power to help in cutting down the Irish representation. 
Let a Tory denominationalist candidate repudiate those portions of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s programme which are objectionable to the 
Irishmen whose suffrages he seeks, Let him pledge himself to 
stand fast against any attempt to jerrymander Irish constituencies 
by a Redistribution Bill. Let him pledge himself to affirm by his 
vote, if opportunity comes his way, the principle of self-government 
for Ireland, and then, and only then, ask Irishmen for their support. 
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But as things stand, and as Tory candidates go, it is on a par with 
asking them to grind the axe against the day of their own 
execution. 

The Irish Catholic voters of Great Britain have an alternative to 
the policy of signing articles with Mr. Chamberlain and going fili- 
bustering with that adventurous captain. The friends of volun- 
taryism wisely look to the Irish party for help. They would be 
doubly wise if they gave to the party the hostage of confidence. 
Men who are to discharge a difficult mission have a right to be 
implicitly and explicitly trusted. The word of Mr. Redmond 
has been passed, and that word is the party’s bond. It is the 
guarantee of a free and willing service, but not the collar of a 
born thraldom, The policy of aloofness is the mandate of the Irish 
people. It has been endorsed by the Nationalist electors of Ire- 
land at the polls and will again. It is atested weapon beaten out 
on the echoing anvil of a long and bitter experience, ‘To abandon 
it now would be to throw down one’s arms in face of the enemy. 
Independence of English parties is the foundatioa-st»ne of a consti- 
tutional agitation. It is the only platform ou which [rishmen of all 
denominations and shades of politics can stand side by side. As 
the Whig alliance which rained the Repeal movement and cast a 
cloud over O’Connell’s declining years was spurned by the patriot 
party of Davis, Dillon, Daffy and Smith O’Brien, so do the Irishmen 
who. are now striving to realise the brilliant dreams of °48 
and ’67 turn with scorn from the snare cast in vain in their 
sight. It isthe policy by which Irish reforms in the past have been 
won; it is the policy on the successful maintenance of which the 
Irish peop'e rest their hopes of justice and the salvation of their 
country. 

T. B. McCa.. 
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THE STATE AND PARENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


Wiras the gravest social problems pressing for solution, the State 
finds itself to-day in a position of peculiar difficulty. For it has 
apparently before it only two lines of action, against either of which 
the most convincing arguments may be urged, All it can do at 
present is to combine the two in a timid and hesitating fashion, that 
betrays its helplessness and lack of purpose, without conciliating the 
partisans of either principle. 

All are agreed that, if possible, every child should have a fair 
start in life; should be equipped with the means of gaining a 
livelihood, and of leading an existence worthy of a human being. 
This seems one of the most elementary and indisputable principles 
of social justice, and any state of affairs which fails to secure this 
minimum to each individual cannot be regarded as satisfactory or 
even tolerable. On the other hand, if an individual chooses not to 
avail himself of the opportunities offered, we would feel much less 
compunction in leaving him to bear the burden of his own folly or 
perversity. Butit is just this idea of his never having had a chance 
which tempers our severity to offences which in themselves merit 
scant consideration. Students of social questions, moreover, are 
coming more and more to the view that schemes which aim at 
ameliorating the condition of the poor have a better chance of 
success if they commence with the children. When a denizen of 
the slums has spent forty or fifty years in drinking and loafing, 
even though he has managed to keep out of gaol, he is by no means 
@ promising subject for social experiments. Could we feel that he 
owes his condition to his own faults, we might be content to let 
him spend the remainder of his life in the fashion he has himself 
chosen. But what makes us pause is precisely the reflection that 
he is the product of conditions independent of his own will, and 
that with even moderate opportunities he might have become a 
useful and happy member of society. 

If, then, we concede to the individual this right to a “ fair 
start,” on whom does the corresponding obligation rest? Primarily, 
of course, on his parents. But if his parents cannot or will not 
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discharge this obligation, has he any claim on the State? Those 
who answer this question in the negative point out that the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the community will tend to neutralise in a 
corresponding degree the sense of responsibility on the part of the 
parent. The system of feeding Board School children, which is 
now advocated, would in very many cases merely set free a larger 
share of the father’s income to be spent on drink. The history of 
the Poor Laws prior to 1834, when an allowance was made for each 
child, is ‘a terrible object-lesson to those who in all lightness of 
heart clamour for old age-pensions, feeding of school children, State 
hospitals, &c., without any counter measures to ensure that these 
will not become a premium on idleness, improvidence and dissipa- 
tion. One need not be a cynic to recognise that social experiments 
on those lines present a dreary record of disappointment and failure. 
Indeed it might be said that social reformers are of two types: 
the one adapted to kindle the enthusiasm required for all social 
movements ; the other to carry them out and construct the necessary 
machinery. The former must possess unlimited faith in human 
nature, and a sublime unconsciousness of the dangers that beset 
every effort to improve the economic condition of a class. The 
latter must be keenly alive to all the faults and weaknesses of man- 
kind, ever watchful that charitable or public funds do not become 
the booty of the most depraved, and a source of demoralisation even 
to the self-respecting. 

Once the system of feeding school children has firmly established 
itself, an agitation will doubtless arise for providing each child with 
the most necessary articles of clothing, and then the State will have 
gone a long way in the direction of guaranteeing to each child a 
certain minimum of advantages. The immediate effects of such a 
practice may seem good in so far as it helps to improve the physique 
and intelligence of the rising generation, but we cannot expect un- 
mixed blessings to flow from a system which virtually saddles the 
provident and industrious with the cost of bringing up the children 
of the idle and profligate. 

Grave as are these difficulties, the prospect seems still less 
inviting when we turn in the other direction. To abandon a child 
wholly to the tender mercies of its parents, to feed or starve, to 
educate or neglect, just as pleases them, is too painful a process to 
commend itself to many, even though, as is sometimes contended, 
its results are likely to be wholesome in “the long run.” Social 
diseases, if left alone, show little tendency to cure themselves within 
reasonable time, but seem rather to reproduce themselves in an 
aggravated and more virulent form. One generation infects the 
next, the starved and neglected child drifting into the hopeless class 
of casuals and unemployables, while the offspring of criminals go 
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to swell our gaol population. So that if we escape the burden of 
maintaining them in their youth, they come upon us later in life in 
® much more expensive and unpleasant way. This constant manu- 
facture of vice and misery that goes on unchecked in our slums 
through the contamination of children by their elders is the root of 
half the social evils of to-day; and any measures that seek to 
combat these evils without striking at the root, are as ineffective as 
the efforts of a sailor who, without searching for the leak, tries to 
keep his ship afloat by working the pumps. Free breakfasts, 
municipal housing, dispensaries, and the like may help to palliate a 
few of the worst symptoms of the mischief but do nothing to 
remove the cause. 

The State has indeed made a few feeble efforts to enforce the 
responsibility of parents by a system of petty fines or by short 
terms of imprisonment which provide for the adequate (if not 
luxurious) support of the parent while the children have the choice 
of starvation or the workhouse. The result is probably to leave 
the latter worse off than before, without exerting any really 
deterrent effect on the former. The right of a parent to the 
possession of his own children is still recognised by the State as 
inviolable, and the tramp, the thief and the loafer are allowed 
every facility for training up their offspring to follow their respective 
professions. While we allot to the forger or burglar spells of penal 
servitude that keep them out of mischief for a time, the man who 
mars & human life, who dooms his child to an existence of misery, 
degradation, possibly to premature death, not only escapes un- 
punished, but has his right to act thus secured to him by law. 

If, then, the State should assume, as it is gradually assuming, 
greater share of responsibility towards the children, and should 
assure to each a certain minimum of advantages at the outset of 
life, it must, unless it is content to create equally grave social evils 
in other directions, enforce rigidly on all parents their obligations 
towards their offspring. Even the laziest man will work when the 
alternative is starvation; and this alternative can be offered him 
politely but firmly in labour colonies where the action of charitable 
organisations is strictly excluded. Or, again, if a man spends his 
wages on drink, instead of maintaining his children, pressure by the 
same means could be brought to bear on him up to the required 
point. The system would be difficult to enforce in practice, but 
certainly the difficulties would not exhaust the resources of civilisa- 
tion, once people were determined to grapple firmly with the 
question. The recent Report of the Committee on Physical 
Deterioration has lent its support to this proposal, and at last there 
seems to be a prospect of the matter being seriously considered. 

Statistics reveal the mournful fact that when the workhouse 
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empties the gaol fills, indicating that good times lead to an increase 
of drinking and crime, If we reckon up the cost of our gaols and 
workhouses, add to that the expenditure on charity, and then realise 
the vast amount of poverty and vice left untouched, we shall hardly 
be deterred from this attempt by the matter of expense or trouble. 
It may be questioned whether our prison system would not benefit 
by being carried on more on the lines of the labour colony, and this 
change would harmonise with the growing disposition to regard the 
prison as a means of reformation as well as punishment. In the 
case of the habitual criminal, our present system has signally failed ; 
yet it is this class which is at present to blame for a great portion 
of the crime of the country. Criminal instincts, once developed, 
are difficult to eradicate or even repress, and the most hopeful 
course seems to be the isolation, as far as possible, of the criminal 
portion of the community in labour colonies where they are at least 
kept from freely propagating their species and infecting others with 
their vices. This would, of course, involve drastic measures which 
might interfere somewhat with the domestic arrangements of the 
undesirables, but would be humanity itself compared with the slow 
deadening process of penal servitude. 

The most serious obstacle to the adoption of the labour colony 
system is the insuperable ‘objection of the typical Englishman to any 
interference with the personal liberty of the individual. This 
objection is perhaps a remnant of the time when liberty was in 
serious danger at the hands of sovereigns or ruling castes, and when 
resistance to the least encroachment was highly necessary. But 
now that this danger has practically disappeared from English 
politics, the reluctance to curtail in the least degree the liberty of 
the individual has no longer the same justification. 

It seems necessary at least to re-examine these “rights” in the 
light of changed conditions, and to discriminate between those that 
are, and those that are not, detrimental to the interests of the 
community, In the eyes of the representative Briton the right of 
& man to get drunk and to make himself an object of loathing to 
his fellows; to idle away the years of youth and strength, comforted 
by the assurance of the workhouse in sickness or old age; to bring 
children into existence and leave other people to take care of them, 
or, if he pleases, to corrupt their characters by contact with himself— 
iu short, to wallow in every kind of degradation like the veriest 
Yahoo, provided he keeps his hands off the property and persons of 
his neighbours; all these rights are as sacred as the right to live in 
his own honse, or to worship the God of his choice. 

The English, as a nation, are by no means easy to move by mere 
argument, especially by those in support of any scheme at all novel. 
Accordingly it is too much to hope that the recommendation as to 
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labour colonies contained in the Report on Physical Deterioration 
will produce much immediate effect. But perhaps while the report 
decays peacefully in the public archives, the logic of circumstances 
may bring home to the people the huge waste of labour and money, 
and the crushing injustice associated with the present state of 
affairs. 

To bring intc existence a human soul with an infinite capacity 
for enjoyment or suffering, to supply the influences by which its 
after life will be largely moulded, is one of the gravest responsibilities 
any one could undertake, yet it is to be feared that among a large 
class a due sense of this responsibility is by no means prominent. 
The full duties of a parent, those of good example, companionship 
and that sympathy which makes all the difference between a happy 
and an unhappy childhood, can never be enforced by law. Bat 
there are certain elementary duties the fulfilment of which can, and 
ought to be insisted on by the State, not merely by spasmodic 
prosecutions at the instigation of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, but by steady and unrelenting pressure applied 
through the police and Poor Law authorities. A system of labour 
colonies, moreover, organised for this end, might prove valuable 
adjuncts in many other ways to our police and Poor Law machinery, 
and, carried on with due caution, could even be utilised in bad 
times as a means of relieving the unemployed. If a suitable dis- 
tribution of labour between agriculture and other industries were 
preserved, these colonies might be made nearly self-supporting, or 
at any rate vastly more so than our present gaols and workhouses. 
‘The strong objections to the practice of putting prison or workhouse- 
made goods on the market prevents any effective employment of 
criminals or paupers, but with arrangements for exchange between 
‘the various institutions these objections could be reduced to a 
minimum, and a system introduced much more economical than the 
\present one. 

After all, however, the great and most direct advantage would 
‘be that the State could take charge of the children of these social 
wrecks, without altogether abolishing the understanding that a 
parent is bound to maintain his offspring. Perhaps we shall some 
day reach a stage of morality when an average man can be trusted 
to fulfil all his duties, to do his own work and share the common 
burdens, without any pressure either from natural wants or from 
the State. ‘To each according to his wants; from each according 
to his powers,” though a noble ideal, has little application to a 
society where each man’s chief desire is to have his wants supplied 
by others. At present we are far from that stage of morality 
pictured in Louis Blanc’s maxim. And relief from a man’s responsi- 
bilities would lead but toa slackening of his energies, likely to prove 
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detrimental both to himself and to the rest of the community. 
Socialistic legislation can thus be safe only when accompanied by 
provisions which fix on each individual his due responsibilities ; but 
once this is secured, the State may advance much farther than it 
has done in the direction of providing that each child shall have a 
fair chance in life. Beyond this it is hardly desirable to go. 


W. M, Licutsopy. 
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MONCURE DANIEL. CONWAY. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Moncure D. Conway delights in representing himself 
as an “earthward” pilgrim, his Autobiography bears no trace of an 
earthly or worldly spirit; however far his pilgrimage may have led 
him, he seems to have remained something of an idealist still; his 
ideals are no doubt ethical and humanitarian, but they are ideals 
for all that and constitute something like religion. Once a priest 
always a priest is an old saying, and it seems just as true to say 
once a preacher always a preacher; this is not only manifest in Mr. 
Conway’s own case, but was even more so in the cases of Coleridge 
and Emerson. A man once innoculated with the preaching instinct 
is never wholly cured; so that men who retire from the “ pulpit” 
generally take to the platform and find a place amongst the sages 
who aspire to be the teachers of their fellow-men, and it is in this class 
that the author of the Zarthward Pilgrimage must be placed. 

Mr. Conway has had a wide experience in the “highways and 
byways” of life: as preacher, litterateur, and journalist he has had 
the privilege of the friendship and confidence of many of the most 
notable men of his time in England and the United States. If not 
always, or even often, taking a prominent and active part in great 
movements, he has been in a position to influence some who were 
taking such a part, and the usefulness of his life cannot be altogether 
measured by its visible results. 

Notwithstanding the troubled scenes through which at one time 
or another he has passed, Mr. Conway appears to be blessed with 
& sanguine temperament and optimistic faith, which lead him gene- 
rally to see the best side of things, and his sympathies are so wide 
and deep that he touches gently many beliefs which no longer com- 
mand his assent. One habit upon which he is to be congratulated 
is that, having definitely abandoned current theological opinions, he 
has not spent his energies in continual and fruitless assaults upon 
them; he has gone about his own business as his great leader 
Emerson did; the study of anthropology he found a sufficient sub- 
stitute for theology, and humanitarianism became to him a religion. 
His unconcealed heterodoxy involved no direct persecution, although 
it led to ostracism in some quarters where he might have ex- 
pected a measure of sympathy; but he makes no complaints, and 


1 Autobiography, Memories, and Experiences of Moncure Daniel Conway. With two 
Portraits. Two vols. London: Cassell & Co. 1904. 
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few or no reproaches are to be found in his pages. Having found 
a sphere of usefulness he went on his way cheerfully and hope- 
fully, and on reviewing his experiences avows he would gladly go over 
his pilgrimage again. 

Moncure Daniel Conway was born in 1832 in Stafford County, 
Virginia, and was connected with some of the best families of the 
State, indeed his account of his ancestors and relatives is so profuse 
as to be somewhat confusing to those in whom genealogy is not a 
strong point ; but Mr. Conway is as loyal to his ancestors as to his 
personal friends, and never attempted to escape from them, though 
the reader who is not a Virginian will be inclined to take them for 
granted. The picture Mr, Conway paints of Virginia in the days 
of his youth is idyllic, and his eyes were not opened to the evils of 
slavery till long afterwards ; he only saw the bright side, and we can 
believe that on some estates slavery had its bright side, which how- 
ever could not counterbalance its inherent viciousness, and the time 
came when the son of a Virginian slaveholder became an ardent 
abolitionist. The story of the abolition movement and the War of 
Secession, as told by Mr. Conway, differs in many respects from the 
popular version, and the traditional Abraham Lincoln scarcely 
appears in his pages, and indeed the glamour which surrounds the 
memory of the martyred President is largely due to his tragic 
death, the influence of which even Mr. Conway himself could not 
altogether resist. There can be no doubt that for a time Lincoln 
put union before emancipation, but Mr. Conway believed and 
laboured hard to persuade others to believe that had emancipation 
been put first the war might have been avoided or more speedily 
terminated after it had been commenced. His recollections of the 
course of events and the various cross currents, moral and political, 
which determined it, both before and during the war, is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the times, and throws fresh light upon 
events which at this distance of time it is not easy to under- 
stand. 

Out of all the turmoil, in the execution of a mission, Mr. Conway 
escaped to England, with no intention of remaining, but as events 
turned out it has practically been his home ever since, As the suc- 
cessor of W. J. Fox at South Place Chapel, he secured a permanent 
footing in the English literary and scientific world ; in English politics 
he has meddled but little, if at all, thereby missing some experience, 
but saving himself from a disturbing element, In England it was 
rather in the byways than in the highways he pursued his pil- 
grimage. In America he had the privilege of the friendship of the 
most notable men, of whom the chief, of course, was Emerson, and 
Mr. Conway is to be envied for his fellowship with the remarkable © 
band of New England writers who made it glorious for half a 
century ; about these Mr. Conway has much that is interesting to 
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tell. In England Thomas Carlyle filled the place of Emerson in Mr. 
Conway’s heart, as nearly as any one could do so, and he adds his 
quota to the vindication of the author of the French Revolution from 
the unfortunate misrepresentations of J. A. Froude. At the same 
time he offers some explanation, but no justification, of Froude’s 
unhappy mistakes, and his own admirationof Froude never diminished. 
Froude, in writing the life of Carlyle, whom Mr. Conway says he 
never understood, started with a distorted vision which affected the 
whole of the book; the result was unintentional, but it was none 
the less deplorable. There were few men of any literary and 
scientific eminence during the last forty years with whom Mr. 
Conway was not intimate, and we get many an interesting glimpse 
of figures with whom we have long been familiar, such as Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Leslie Stephen, Huxley—indeed a multitude amongst 
whom Carlyle always holds the first place, and of whose pathetic 
funeral Mr. Conway supplies a striking picture. 

Much of Mr. Conway’s literary work has been of an ephemeral 
character, but his Sacred Anthology and his Demonology are of per- 
manent value. Indeed the Sacred Anthology might almost be called 
epoch-making, as it was the first attempt to bring together and 
popularise examples of the religious and ethical teaching which is 
stored up in Oriental literature, which before was practically un- 
known, except to a few students ; but the most fruitful result was, 
so Mr. Conway tells us, that the publication of the Anthology stirred 
up Max Miiller to undertake the publication of the famous series of 
translations of the sacred books of the East. But we think Mr. 
Conway’s most important work is the biography and vindication of 
Thomas Paine ; this was not only a literary but a moral achievement. 

Whether Mr. Conway would still call himself a transcendentalist 
we do not know, but a disciple of Emerson can scarcely be anything 
else. Mr. Conway began life as a Methodist and his public career 
as a Methodist preacher ; the next step in his pilgrimage made him 
a Unitarian, but later on he discovered that there were unsuspected 
points of contact between Methodist transcendentalism and Emer- 
sonian transcendentalism. Methodism has its dogmas, but its per- 
sonal and transcendental element is not dogmatic. Unitarianism 
had not then become affected by the teaching of Emerson, though 
now the Divinity Address which Emerson delivered in 1837, which 
alarmed even the unorthodox at the time, is to many Unitarians 
what the Jmitation is to Catholics. Mr. Conway curiously enough 
fails to see that it is the transcendental element in the Bible which 
constitutes its real power, though this element is obscured by the 
stupidity of the clergy; Mr. Conway therefore failed to agree with 
Huxley in his approval of the use of the Bible in schools. Huxley 
said he had not been bothered in early life about Bible reading as 
a duty (Mr. Conway had), and consequently enjoyed reading Bible 
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stories. This, says Mr. Conway, may account for Huxley’s conces- 
sion. But it was much more than a concession on Huxley’s part; 
he held that Bible reading was a positive good, and was of opinion, 
an opinion which Leslie Stephen shared, that Bible reading tended 
to freedom and free thinking. Mr. Conway considers Huxley’s 
advocacy of Bible reading in schools was the great mistake of his 
life, and states that he has heard that Huxley himself considered 
it so in his later years. We can find no ground for this opinion, 
which is not uncommon. Twenty years after Huxley’s memorable 
utterance about the Bible, he not only repeated the opinion but 
vigorously defended it. This was in the prologue to the Zssays on 
Controverted Subjects, published in 1892, only two or three years 
before his death. In that prologue his last words about the Bible 
were: “I do believe that the human race is not yet, possibly 
may never be, in a position to dispense with it.” Huxley may have 
been right or he may have been wrong, but after this emphatic 
reiteration of his original opinion it does not appear to us likely 
that he ever retracted it. Of course Huxley had in mind the moral 
teaching of the Bible, he just as emphatically rejected the miracu- 
lous element. The Bible is wrongly used in churches and schools, 
but that is no reason why its real merits should be disregarded. 

There is only one thing which perennially disturbs the serenity of 
Mr. Conway’s mind and that is war; emancipation of the slaves 
commanded his sympathy, but his detestation of war amounts to a 
passion. Even emancipation was won too dearly at the cost of war, 
when it might have been obtained in a more politic and humane 
way ; while the close view Mr. Conway obtained of the actual horrors 
of war at the battle of Gravelotte intensified his hatred of a brutal 
and useless custom. He holds that war never answers, never produces 
results adequate to the sacrifice it involves, and inevitably tends to 
perpetuate its own evil spirit, and that they who take the sword 
perish by the sword. 

One of the few notes of sadness in these interesting and otherwise 
cheerful volumes of memories is on the closing page when Mr. 
Conway refers with painful feelings to the revival of the belligerent 
spirit during the last few years; but happily since the page was 
written we see signs of returning sanity on the part of the nations ; 
the war in Cuba, the war in South Africa, and the dreadful struggle 
between Russia and Japan have opened people’s eyes and they are 
beginning to realise not only the evils but the stupendous folly of 
war. We trust Mr, Conway will live to see further progress made 
in the spread of that spirit of concord which he has laboured so 
consistently to foster. 

As our chief feeling in reading these volumes has been a pleasant 
one, we do not wish to close with a melancholy note and convey the 
impression that Mr. Conway is becoming a pessimist in his age ; 
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were he so we think he must have cancelled many of his pages. 
We are tempted to give a specimen of his optimistic, rose-coloured 
view of things which may come as a surprise at the present time. 
In search of material for his book on Demonology he took a journey 
to Russia in 1869; he went in search of demons and found himself 
in the society of angels. He says: 


“T was invited with Schuyler to pass a few days at the residence of a 
wealthy baron, twenty miles out of Moscow. We arrived on Saturday 
morning, and drove through a large park to the palatial mansion. The 
weather was hot, and we were introduced into a large conservatory, its 
walls flowers, where, around a central fountain, the baroness and her four 
daughters, half reclining, were enjoying sherbet and cigarettes, a little 
stand with these luxuries being beside each. They were all dressed in 
snowy gowns @/enfant, and the daughters—between seventeen and twenty- 
three years of age in appearance—remarkably fair They all spoke 
English, French and German, but the baron and his two sons knew only 
Russian and German. After we had conversed a few minutes, Schuyler 
told the young ladies that I was a personal friend of John Stuart Mill, 
whereupon they all came and bowed low to me, declaring (in perfect 
English) that Mill’s book demanding freedom for women was their Bible. 
‘ Yes,’ said the eldest, ‘I sleep with that book under my pillow.’” 


That, it will no doubt be thought, was an exceptional case, but 
Mr. Conway says that, ‘‘ Instead of finding an oppressed people I 
found a people enjoying a personal liberty unknown in England or 
America—no Sabbatarian laws, no restrictions on freedom of speech, 
no limitations on any conduct not criminal, and no fictitious crimes 
made by arbitrary statutes.” 

Did Mr. Conway deceive himself or is it that an evil spell has 
been cast upon Russia, as indeed there is reason to believe, during 
the last five-and-twenty years? If that is the correct explanation, 
the time may be at hand when the spell will be broken and the 
promise of that earlier time be fulfilled. That Russia contains 
immense potentialities for good there can be little doubt, and if the 
freedom which Mr. Conway found there less than forty years ago is 
restored there is much ground for hope. 

We have very inadequately suggested the interesting character 
of these volumes, which though they contain nothing remarkable 
are brimful of pleasant reminiscences and record the progress of an 
independent spirit. 

WALTER Lioyp. 














EPISCOPAL BUDGETS. 


Wuaen Mr. Micawber was discovered “ looking darkly at a Sheriff's 
officer who had just effected his capture ” he had no reason to mis- 
trust his own piece of philosophy, that the annual expenditure of 
twenty, ought, six on an annual income of a score of sovereigns 
was productive of misery, and perhaps even less to suppose that a 
balance-sheet showing an’ expenditure on a somewhat larger scale, 
though still exceeding a handsome income, would be issued by a 
prominent Bishop of the Church of England, for the purpose of 
justifying his exalted position in a body which, whatever its faults 
may be, does not encourage thriftlessness, And yet this thing has 
happened: and as few will question the correctness of Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s platitude, and still fewer the good motives of the present 
. Bishop of London, it may- be worth our while to consider the simple 
Micawberian budget, and the rather more elaborate Episcopal one, 
in the hope of reconciling our two authorities. For this purpose we 
need not make a detailed analysis of the figures published in the 
Times on December 27, 1904, but can take each total as represent- 
ing a concrete result which to the Bishop has appeared justified. 
To bring forward our issues clearly, it may be convenient to 
examine the case of another exalted office, that of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the holder of which enjoys a similar income to that allotted 
to the See of London, and, being ex-officio a Protestant, is bound by 
the same creed and code of morality as the Bishop. It need hardly 
be stated here that no Lord Chancellor has as yet issued a document 
like the one we are considering, nor does it seem probable that the 
present or any future holder of the office will ever do so. In fact, 
the Lord Chancellor draws his ten thousand pounds from the 
Treasury every year, and spends them as he thinks fit, without 
public or private objection to such a state of things. He is ex- 
pected, no doubt, to spend a small proportion of it in clothes that 
will enable him to be distinguished at a glance when off duty from a 
crossing-sweeper, and a somewhat larger one on a set of rather 
costly sartorial medizevalisms ; but, as to the former, every briefless 
barrister is bound to do the same, and whatever a rather suscep- 
tible Chancellor thinks of his robes and their cost, he does not 
usually take the public into his confidence. So that we may say 
broadly that he shares the ordinary privilege of the British 
citizen, that his income is regarded as his own concern, and, 
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within due limits, no one looks askance at him, or questions his 
right to spend it or save it, as and how and when he pleases. 

Why, then, should the Bishop be in such an exceptional position ? 
And why should he seek to justify himself by a balance-sheet show- 
ing an expenditure hundreds of pounds greater than his income? 
The answer to these questions is supplied by the prelate himself in 
his statement, and, even without his Lordship’s explanation, is no 
doubt perfectly well known to every one who takes an interest in the 
affairs of our Church of England ‘in general, and more particularly 
in the ethical side of her teachings. Let us try to present it as 
concisely as possible, The bishops are, by profession, expositors of 
the tesching of the Founder of Christianity. That teaching, if 
translators can translate and laymen can interpret plain English, 
above all enjoins that the focus of our outlook is to be on the won- 
derful things promised beyond our earthly life, rather than on worldly 
treasures, delights and enjoyments, against which the Christian is 
repeatedly warned, and which he is explicitly told to shun. In 
particular, he ‘is cautioned against the temptations of wealth in 
unmistakable language, a rich young man being definitely told (and 
there is nothing to show that his case was an exceptional one) to give 
up his possessions to the poor and follow his Master without them. 
So that, as long as any of our brethren are in need of food and cloth- 
ing, our own expenditure on superfluities and luxuries violates the 
Golden Rule and is un-Christian ; and as the poor are always with 
us, it follows that such expenditure is always forbidden. 

This is a bald summary of an argument familiar enough, and as 
it is applicable not only to bishops, but to all Christians, and as in 
ordinary cases ‘‘rich men living peaceably in their habitations” 
incur no particular odium for spending almost all their money 
selfishly if they occasionally give a small fraction of their income 
to charity, we at once recognise that, by an unspoken social 
rule, concession is made to the human infirmity of the average 
man, who is too weak to order his life by so sublime a self- 
renunciation, On the principle of mutual tolerance, therefore— 
and in some cases it is a very wide tolerance indeed—we leave 
our neighbour’s budget to his own conscience, and politely assume 
that he alone knows his own affairs, and that, like the man at the 
piano in the story, he is doing his best in difficult circumstances. 

The question remains why some of us withhold this tolerance to 
bishops, and why opulence enjoyed without question by many other 
Christians should in this particular case be invariably and proverbially 
fatal. For brevity we can state the answer, rather than arrive at 
it by a process of reasoning. The rich layman makes no special claim 
to sanctity; but, ipso facto, the cleric who asks to be maintained 
without any justification except his personal exposition of Christian 
teaching, puts himself in a different position. A bishop of the 
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Church of England is one distinguished above the rank and file of 
his profession, and measured by ordinary standards and his pub- 
lished income, a rich man. The average man of wealth uses his 
resources to furnish himself with a large and beautiful house, costly 
wines, dainty foods, and as many of the luxuries enumerated in 
Kcclesiastes as are appropriate to our own epoch, and, judged even 
by the standard of the writer of that book, does foolishly, By the 
stern test of our primitive Christianity-his life is worse than foolish 
— it is unchristian. 

So, shortly put, many laymen and doubters are unable to recognise 
any distinction between an average bishop living in his palace with 
its beautiful grounds, troops of servants, and costly and delicate 
farniture, and an ordinary layman with about the same income; and 
the deduction is that the bishop, whose primary duty is to enjoin 
renunciation of worldly comforts and desires, by his example does 
the direct opposite, and nullifies his preaching by his practice. In 
other words, if he takes the usual advantage of his palace and in- 
come, he is necessarily a hypocrite, to be classed with those who 

.are the subjects of the most bitter denunciations of the Master he 
professes to love and follow. ‘This is the conclusion to which in 
its rigid fulness the disciples of Count Tolstoy and the more 
extreme of the Christian Socialists find themselves driven, and 
which, in a milder form, is now somewhat widespread in England. 
The feelings of those who hold it may vary from an intense scorn 
in the more ardent to a mild contempt from those who hold that 
the bishops who preach self-denial so eloquently to their congrega- 
tions might try it themselves for a change, 

Whether such a view is right or wrong is a controversial question 
into which we need not here enter; but that it is so unreasonable 
as to bear its own refutation is quite another matter, and in the 
present day we must at least recognise this, that there is a case to 
be answered. In other words, the bishops are, to a certain extent, 
put on their defence; and the Bishop of London is so far alive to 
this that his balance sheet is issued as a refutation of this very 
challenge. 

Before we go further we can dispose of one matter immediately. 
Dr. Ingram has very many friends and acquaintances, in his case 
the terms probably being interchangeable, They form a large class; 
those who know one or more of his friends must form one very 
much larger, and might perhaps comprise a majority of the well- 
educated classes in England, But no one in either classification is 
likely to believe that he is capable of that easy self-indulgence of 
which bishops as a class have been accused, and which forms a 
stumbling-block to so many, and therefore it is quite unnecessary 
to consider the question as a personal one. In fact, the budget is 
not published for any such reason ; the bishop avowedly stands in 
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defence of his class; and the pith of the matter is contained in the 
one entry, “ Personal, £294.” Eliminate this comparatively trivial 
item, and the bishop accounts for the whole of his huge income and 
more in permanent charges, irreducible charity, necessary entertain- 
ments, and the upkeep of his two establishments, which, for the 
reasons he gives, ne thinks are rightly maintained, though a small 
flat would meet his purely personal requirements. To prevent mis- 
understanding, he adds that one large item is quinquennial, which 
helps to explain his defiicit ; but he also tells us that he knows of 
several cases of a similar balance on the wrong side from the expe- 
rience of his colleagues—no one need doubt it—and we are left 
to infer that, whereas the incomes of bishops as appearing in 
Whitaker are very large, they are, in fact, so whittled down in 
necessary expenses that, even were a bishop minded to luxurious 
living, such an ignoble course would be impossible on his pro- 
fessional stipend because he would not have enough money. 

Dr. Ingram will forgive his critics if, with the best wishes in the 
world, they have a difficulty in generalising from one budget of one 
bishop to every budget of every bishop; but the comments so freely 
invited have been as freely given, and the arguments that he has 
advanced to prove that the retention of Fulham Palace is desirable 
have been used to drive home an entirely opposite conclusion. It 
has also been pointed out that his previous life and training which 
have so admirably fitted him for his higher duties have left him 
unequipped for solving the nice economies of a big establishment, 
and ignorant of the best methods of conveying himself from place 
to place, combining cheapness with efficiency. Such criticisms, of 
course, involve no reproach whatever, perhaps the reverse; but the 
essence of them is that when we have divided the large item of the 
Fulham repairs by five (adding the proportionate London house re- 
pairs, which are understood to be much less), and infused that spice 
of worldliness into the management which might have been found 
if, let us say, the Right Reverend Dr. Trail, Bishop of Ealing, could 
have been translated to London, the deficit might very possibly trans- 
form itself into a handsome surplus which would be available for a 
selfish man to use selfishly. When Dr. Ingram casts his egis over 
other bishops who are not bachelors, he must admit that the “ per- 
sonal” expenditure is likely to be higher than his own, even if we 
throw in the three hundred odd pounds he is paying for his nephews ; 
and if we are to deduce that in such a case he overspends his income 
regularly, we are forced to conclude (as no prelate has yet figured 
in bankruptcy) that invariably some private income must be avail- 
able. This would involve the corollary that no man without private 
means, however suitable otherwise, could ever become a Bishop in 
our church, which would be a reproach almost as great as the other ; 
but, whatever may be the case now, it is certain that in the past 
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bishops without private means have held their posts and brought up 
and maintained their families (and some of the bishops of the nine- 
teenth century were very prolific) entirely on their episcopal incomes, 
a few in addition leaving considerable personalty. In fact,the task 
of defending the Georgian bishops, and perhaps even some of those 
much later, of taking a worldly view of their position is not an easy 
one, and Dr. Ingram, perhaps with his “ mind’s eye” on the lordly 
Prince-bishops of Durham with their coaches and six, excepts from 
his generalities those whose incomes were formerly much larger. 
He pleads that in the present day those who leave considerable for- 
tunes have either had large private means (we need not discuss 
whether these should also have been used as a trust) or have heavily 
insured their lives for their families. In the latter case, however, it 
is justifiable to point out that policies supported by premiums coming 
from episcopal sources are, virtually, savings from episcopal 
income, 

On one somewhat important matter our budget hardly enlightens 
us. Perhaps the most “ personal” item of a man’s expenditure is 
that devoted to eating and drinking, and, in the way the accounts 
are presented to us, we have no means of knowing what sort of a 
table is kept in the two establishments in the present régime. From 
other sources we know that our bishop is a teetotaller ; we can credit 
him with moderation in the use of food without knowing anything 
about his diet, and we can also be sure that, while his guests fare 
generously, Vitellian and Gargantuan orgies do not take place under 
his auspices. This of course strengthens his case, for, if an abste- 
mious man cannot make both ends meet, @ /ortiore a greedy one 
would still less be able to do so. But the point here is that we 
make our deduction dehors the balance-sheet, not from it; and a 
bishop who drank a bottle of champagne every night, and ate un- 
limited truffles and paté-de-foie gras, or even one with a wife and 
large family who did likewise, could, on the plan presented to us,. 
entirely conceal these domestic details. 

And again, if we may be allowed a final grumble, our “ per- 
sonal” item of £294, though such a small fraction of £10,000, 
appears, when we know the bishop, not insignificant, but rather 
large. That every penny of it has been spent rightly goes without 
saying; but a bachelor, after he has provided for establishment, 
office expenses, rates, taxes, impositions, and the claims of charity, 
has not much else to defray except the expenses of his clothes and 
holidays. For sixty or seventy pounds a man with a decided taste 
for luxury ought to get a very decent holiday, even travelling con- 
tinuously on the Continent; and though the price of gaiters and 
aprons is hardly a matter for us, they are not trimmed either with 
Valenciennes lace or gold braiding, and cannot bridge the differ- 
ence. Perhaps a holiday tour for the nephews is included, or per- 
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haps the bishop has the curious but entirely amiable weakness of 
collecting things, Three hundred pounds might not go very far in 
illuminated missals, for instance. But what should we say if we 
came across a pious balance-sheet of Roderigo Borgia, leaving this 
sum unaccounted for or missing ? 

In fine, we are driven back again to our personal knowledge of 
the bishop, and must come to the conclusion that without it our 
budget proves little or nothing and probably a more plausible and 
more selfish man could use far different figures just as strikingly. 
If, for example, we could translate one of our prominent company- 
promotors and give the good man the congenial task of showing 
that out of £10,000 his own share was infinitesimal, reassuring him 
that no meddling Companies Acts applied, to swallow £5000 and 
then look hungry would be no great feat for him. 

So we are brought back to our original conundrum, Is it fair to 
assume that the bishops live in unchristian ease and luxury because 
they have large incomes? And we have got this result, that it is 
not proved that the thing is impossible even in these days if a 
selfish and unscrupulous man can conceivably be elevated to the 
bench. We need not trouble the apologists for the present system 
with the Georgian bishops, who can be left to the tender mercies of 
Thackeray; but it is fair to point out that there has been no 
sudden change, and the question remains whether the traditions of 
large incomes and large houses and grounds handed down from the 
times when the Church was not so much troubled with criticism, 
are worth keeping. He would be an iconoclast indeed who desired 
to tear down our ancient episcopal palaces and castles and build 
artisans’ dwellings on the sites; but the time seems ripe for 
settling, one way or the other, whether they should be the exclusive 
homes of bishops whose hospitality, wide though it be, does not 
usually extend to the outcasts who are most in need of Christian 
succour (the position thus causing offence to the literalists), or 
whether the custom followed, if not initiated, by the present Bishops 
of Birmingham and St. Albans, should become general, and the reward 
of the church to her most devoted servants be harder work and 
greater responsibility, with no purely temporal alleviations of 
spacious rooms and stately gardens, 

On the one hand it is urged that ability must be paid for, and 
that if the Church offers no rewards, she will get no one worth 
rewarding. Also, that a man without diplomacy and administrative 
ability is unfitted to be a modern bishop, however great his personal 
sanctity, and that, while the saints will always enter the Church and 
be useful in their proper sphere, the diplomats and administrators 
are indispensable, and can only be got by paying the market price 
for them. 

The answer the reformers make to this is, that for one having 
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the highest authority in spiritual matters, the quality of spirituality 
ought to outweigh every other, and this is one which cannot be 
bought or sold, or otherwise dealt with, and that a man possessing 
it will, as likely as not, find a large house and the administration 
of a large income a hindrance rather than a help to him. In some 
cases, no doubt, the noblest unselfishness is combined with a very 
practical knowledge of the right use of money—we may instance 
the late Father Dolling—-but in others we may have the virtues of 
the contemplative monk and the hermit ; great in themselves, with 
their spiritual power and self-mastery, but unfitted for the Charch’s 
coarser work, if we may use the epithet without the implication 
that the labour is less necessary or honourable. Thus, if our Church 
could raise a man like St. Bernard to a bishopric he might delegate 
the spending of his income to some one more fitted, while a 
St. Francis of Assisi could direct it into proper channels, if he 
could be induced to accept authority. 

But in each case the whole of the income would gladly have been 
accounted for if such an account stopped the mouths of slanderers ; 
and if the bishops do really regard their incomes as held in trust, 
they ought to hail Dr. Ingram’s example gladly and henceforth 
publish balance-sheets annually as any honest trustee suspected of 
misapplying the funds entrusted to him would do immediately on the 
slightest hint of lack of confidence. 

We are, of course, here confronted with the crux that many think 
is at the root of the whole matter. If every bishop was a bachelor 
and likely to remain so, there would be little difficulty either in 
lowering the stipends or establishing a custom that all except two 
or three hundred pounds, should be accounted for, which would give 
the atheists and agnostic socialists very little material for under- 
mining the Church’s influence. But the bachelors are the exception 
and not the rule; and a regular publication of their incomes while 
the Benedicts remained silent would, for obvious reasons, be worse 
than nothing. And in present circumstances, if all alike began to 
publish, we can easily foresee entanglements, If, for example, a 
man with a dozen children, most of them being at school, succeeded 
a bachelor, something would have to give way to meet the larger 
“ personal ” account, and, as permanent charges and upkeep of fabric 
could not be squeezed, it is hardly possible that the item “charity ” 
should not suffer. What is enough for one saintly bachelor will 
suffice for another, but into the domestic budget the unknown factor x 
is apt to thrust itself. 

With regard to the marriage of clergy the Roman Catholics have, 
rightly or wrongly, made one decision and the Protestants another, 
and our usage can hardly be disturbed at present. But one thing 
is clear. If our bishops are to be married and their wives and 
families are expected to be maintained in the manner customary in 
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the educated upper classes, the Bishop of London’s budget is a 
reproach and a scandal to the whole Church of England, which 
apparently expects a man to disburse more than he receives, even 
before he is paid for his labour. In this case he should receive a 
free income of at least three or four thousand a year, and there 
should be no talk of trusts—he and his wife and family should be 
entitled to use the whole of it except for the ordinary charitable 
donations which every Christian is supposed to give. If the Bishop 
of London is to be trusted, this would mean an accretion rather than 
a diminution of the sums now paid to bishops. But the objection 
to this method is that the cause of offence to the doubters would 
still remain if and so long as the bishops and their families lived as 
prosperous citizens. An alternative of putting them in a back 
street with a general servant is one on which the future Mrs. Proudies 
would be entitled to an opinion, with the probable consequence that 
many of the more promising clergy might be debarred from marrying 
the wives they considered suitable. 

If, on the other hand, the harm done to the church by the opulence 
of her highest authorities is really serious, and we are to avoid the 
taunts of the atheist, the fierce attacks of certain dissenters (though 
we may remark that their own successful preachers do not usually 
set examples of poverty and austerity), and the mistrust of many 
good churchmen, it may be that celibacy on the bench is the true 
solution. Without desiring a celibate priesthood, to pick out two 
or three dozen men from the clergy content to remain single for the 
sake of their vocation would be an easy matter; and if any of them 
changed his mind he might be able, either in honour or by bond, to 
resign his See, being entitled, if thought fit, to the next crown 
diving vacant; such a man could afford to wait a little. 

The whole question is, no doubt, one of the balance of advantages ; 
but the self-sacrifice of one or two bishops will not solve it, nor will 
one published balance-sheet. In fact, no real solution will be pos- 
sible until the whole question of a bishop’s social and ethical position 
is considered by churchmen, laity and clergy included, and a definite 
course is decided. Our collective task, therefore, seems to be, first 
to find out what our opinions are, and then to have the courage ot 
them. It isa task which faces us also in dogma and theology ; and 
the sooner we undertake it, the more surely shall our position be 
secured against our enemies. 

ALFRED FELLOWS. 























ARBITRATION AND GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYES. 


THE question of arbitration in industrial pursuits is one of 
growing importance to the nation, and although the principle 
of compulsion has not been accepted by the Trades Unions 
Congress, and is regarded with hostility by many employers, yet 
the feeling of the general community is tending more and more 
in this direction. 

It is curious to notice that, during the many discussions that 
have taken place, the consideration of the attitude of the State 
towards its servants has scarcely been mentioned. One would have 
thought that the disputants might have agreed that a splendid 
experiment could be made by asking the Government to apply the 
proposed innovation to its servants. No damage could result. The 
Civil servant in England has rarely taken advantage of his right to 
strike, and in yielding it up he would not be sacrificing the weapon 
that the larger Trades Unions regard as of supreme importance. 
The State could not suffer in the least ; indeed, it would gain much, 
as for the first time the nation would be in receipt of an authori- 
tative decision upon the conditions of national employment from a 
properly constructed Arbitration Court. The experiment would be 
of permanent value, much would be learned, and, if the result were 
successful, the supporters of the compulsory peaceful settlement of 
industrial pursuits would be greatly strengthened in their campaign. 
The neglect of, and indifference to, the duties of the nation as an 
employer seems characteristic of modern students of sociology and 
administrative politicians, both classes apparently forgetting that 
the State is the largest employer of labourin the Kingdom. To be 
sure, a decade ago, a Cabinet Minister coined the phrase “ model 
employer,” and applied its use to the state of affairs in his own 
department. The term, however, has become so hackneyed that it 
has lost whatever significance it originally possessed, and to-day 
the average citizen has become so accustomed to its use that he 
imagines it describes a condition of things that are, rather than 
that should be. In any case, speaking in 1903, Mr. John 
Barns, M.P., was able to say, ‘‘ Municipalities like to lead and be 
an example to other employers; the Post Office is apparently 
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to drag in the rearward, and help to depress the standard 
of pay.” 

Sir George Kekewich, K.C.B., late Secretary to the Education 
Board, speaking also last year, declared : 


“ No State employee can ever acquire a fortune, and it takes the second 
division clerk a long time to acquire a competence. He is paid far less 
than the artisan. I fancy it will be found, if investigations were made, 
that a gradual deterioration has taken place for several years in the real 
value of State service. Certain sections and certain departments may have 
been improved, but, speaking generally, no revision has taken place for 
many years, and the service has not kept pace with progress in private 
employment.” 


Other authorities could be quoted leading to the same conclusion, 
viz., that while it is possible to develop a healthy municipal con- 
science in regard to the humane treatment of their workfolk, up to 
the present there is no sign of a national one. ; 

Yet the modern tendencies towards State ownership is adding 
largely to the ranks of Civil servants each year. The Post Office 
alone, with a staff of 188,031 persons, added 4436 of them last 
year. ‘The condition of Civil] servants, as described by Sir George 
Kekewich, produces two results. Many people support collectivist 
principles in the belief that by eliminating competition and private 
profit sweating will be abolished and fair wages given. The 
record in the Press, showing that nearly all the lower grades 
of Civil servants are discontented, creates doubts and retards 
expansion along these lines. Others who are in favour of private 
ownership use as one of their chief arguments that organised Civil 
Servants are so avaricious that they bring pressure upon members 
of Parliament to secure their selfish ends, and thus corrupt public 
life. They add that, in proportion as Civil servants increase in 
number, so the evil will grow, and the only remedies are to dis- 
franchise those already in Government employ, and prevent the 
State from increasing its liabilities. 

As a matter of fact, the whole difficulty is due to want of a system 
to meet new requirements. The methods of thirty years ago, never 
satisfactory, are still applied to conditions to-day, and it is smal} 
wonder that confusion exists. 

Antique rules and traditions prevail. When the State required 
few servants, revisions of salary cost comparatively little, and the 
administration could be patriarchal and yet efficient. To-day a 
Government office is run on the hustling basis, minus the factory 
inspector, in the lower grades; while the red-tape regulations and 
profusion in the upper sections dissipate the economies enforced 
below. The huge army of Civil servants is spread over the whole 
country, performing almost every conceivable class of work, and 
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containing within its ranks every grade and variety of skilled and 
unskilled Jabour. 

Necessarily, from time to time, grievances will be brought for- 
ward of differing magnitude, but affecting large groups pf men. 
The changes of rates and rents in a district affect the valug of the 
remuneration received, and in many departments improved ma- 
chinery, added responsibilities and other factors operate to cdnvince 
the men that wages should be increased. 

It must be remembered that the State workers are scattered, some 
in huge offices, workshops and factories in large towns, others are 
located in the smallest of hamlets, and, therefore, a great variety of 
scales of pay must exist. But when we turn and ask, “‘ Who fixes 
the standard of remuneration?” the cause of many of the difficul- 
ties is discoverable. 

The salaries of Civil servants are based on fixed scales of pay, 
many of which were drafted years ago, and have remained practi- 
cally untouched ; in some cases they have worsened, and in one 
class of men—the London telegraphists—the existing scale for an 
operator is £30 less than that received for inferior work twenty 
years ago. No machinery exists to overhaul the wages of the 
staffs, and adjust them to new conditions of work or the de- 
velopments of national life. Emoluments which may have 
been fairly satisfactory twenty years ago are quite inadequate 
to-day. 

But the Treasury governs all, and, as the evidence before the 
National Expenditure Committee shows, that body is not likely to 
take the initiative and grant increases. Should a dearth of candi- 
dates exist in any one department, the tests in the literary exami- 
nation for entrants are lowered, and a less efficient class is 
obtained, although—thanks to the alluring advertisements of 
Civil Service colleges—the supply of candidates is generally in 
excess of demand. Thus Civil servants know that the wages in 
the class to which they are attached will never be raised sponta- 
neously. 

New duties may be imposed, but additional pay never. Petitions 
to departmental chiefs are useless, and in 1900 the publication of 
an official document in a Service paper showed that the Telegraph 
Department practically decided to ignore appeals, and even should 
the heads of a section recommend alterations, it would be almost 
hopeless to persuade the Treasury to acquiesce. There remains 
but one method of obtaining a consideration of claims made, and 
that is by organisation for the purpose of bringing members of 
Parliament to interest themselves in the subject. The task is a 
wearisome and frequently unfruitful one, Mr. Hanbury, M.P., when 
Secretary to the Treasury, stated that the House of Commons was 
the “Court of Appeal” of State servants. But experience shows 
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that it is a very unsatisfactory one. The congestion of business in 
Imperial Parliament has reduced discussion in Committee of Supply 
to very slender proportions. The closure is frequently applied— 
indeed, it summarily stopped the speech of the Postmaster-General 
in August last, when dealing with the Telegraph vote. Millions of 
public money are voted each year under automatic closure without a 
word of criticism, and, under the most favourable circumstances, 
slight attention can be paid to staff grievances when many complex 
points affecting the public are brought forward. To make matters 
worse, @ speech in favour of a postman obtaining a living wage, 
followed by a vote in support of the speech from the Ministerialist 
side; is interpreted as a vote against the Government as a whole, 
and the Whips insist in regarding the discussions from a purely 
party point of view. The House of Commons, untrammelled by 
partisan considerations, could deal effectively with the business; but 
however anxious private members may desire to act justly under 
present conditions, they may occasionally supply palliatives, but 
never a lasting settlement. The Civil servant has been censured 
for approaching Parliament, but, as I have shown, he has done so as 
an act of desperation; and, after all is said, the Commons is the place 
in which alleged wrongs should be tried, This House represents 
the nation, it controls supply, and is responsible for the welfare of 
State workers. The charge of undue influence is absurdly exag- 
gerated. Few Civil servants are organised, sectional distinctions, 
difference of occupation, education and social position keeping them 
apart. Legislators have to face far greater combinations of in- 
terested persons than Civil servants, who dare not speak or write 
or work in favour of Parliamentary candidates under pain of official 
punishment. 

Opponents forget, or do not know, that the men’s organisations 
have asked invariably not for wage concessions, but the appointment 
of an Arbitration Board, pledging themselves to abide by the de- 
cision of a Committee of the House of Commons. 

A Parliamentary Committee would be an ideal investigating 
body, as it would be composed of representatives of all classes of 
persons, its decisions would be accepted as authoritative, and it is 
possible the recommendations would be adopted. 

The permanent and political heads have always opposed this 
plan for no sufficient reason, and as a commentary upon the alleged 
pressure it may be stated that the Post and Telegraph clerks have 
been recommending this plan for fifteen years. 

The time has come when the authorities should make some 
attempt to settle the interminable disputes and provide a basis for 
avoidance of acrimonious contests. Two courses are open, and 
either would give a large measure of satisfaction. I think Parlia- 
ment has failed in the past in not providing some expedient, as it 
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is obvious that Imperial Parliament in Session cannot afford time to 
discuss points of detail. 

Mr. Gibson Bowles, M.P., before the National Expenditure 
Committee, made a suggestion that that Committee supported unani- 
mously. It was that at the beginning of each Session one class of 
the Estimates should be referred to a Select Committee for exami- 
nation, and report precedent to the votes being discussed in supply, 
and that such a Committee should have power to send for papers, 
persons, and records, The name “ Estimate” Committee should be 
given to it. Dealing with the “action of the Treasury,” it is set 
forth that ‘‘to prevent any risk of obsolete expenditure the Treasury 
should, at fixed periods, perhaps once in five years, exercise the right 
which they already possess to overhaul and systematically revise 
the staff of the various departments.” 

This step is a reasonable one, but concurrently with an exami- 
nation for the purposes of economy another inquiry should take 
place. At intervals of five or seven years the wages paid to Civil 
servants should be reconsidered. ‘ Persons, papers, records,” 
should be sent for, and those people desiring to state a case should 
have an opportunity of doing so. The Treasury should not conduct 
the investigation. The “Estimate” Committee of the Commons 
would make a splendid Court of Appeal, and a development of 
Mr. Bowles’s plan in the direction I have indicated would be fair 
to the public and the staff, and would remove the ‘lifficulty of party 
politics. The influence of permanent officialdom would be elimi- 
nated, and with the knowledge that reasonable treatment would be 
accorded him, the Civil servant would have no need to agitate per- 
petually. The other proposal is not so strictly constitutional, but, 
nevertheless, it would go far to reconcile the prevailing discontent. 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P., thus expounded this plan in the House 
of Commons in August last: ‘“‘There must be some means of 
adjusting wages from time to time according to circumstances, and 
Parliament ought to establish some outside Board or Committee 
to act as arbitrator between the various departments of State 
and the various bodies of men they employ in cases of serious 
dispute.” 

Compulsory arbitration would solve the difficulty in an admirable 
manner. The method of obtaining the help of ordinary citizens has 
a precedent, with which to back it. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., 
appointed five gentlemen, in 1903, to investigate and report upon 
the adequacy of the wages of certain classes of postal servants. The 
House of Commons had no voice in the selection of the members, 
neither did the men. The five gentlemen were of the employers’ 
class entirely, and though undoubtedly well equipped in the know- 
ledge of business life, and excellent authorities from one point of 
view, the workers’ class had no place found for them. The Com- 
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mittee was in no sense an Arbitration Board, and, indeed, but afew 
months previous to its appointment, Mr. Chamberlain declined to 
submit a wages question to arbitration. The men protested against 
the Committee at the outset, and viewed the whole proceedings with 
suspicion. 

The Bradford Committee will remain as the classic example of a 
tribunal which was set up by a Minister sceptical of the reality of 
the grievances it was set to investigate, and so chosen that no sus- 
picion of bias towards the appellants could be entertained. The 
result was unfortunate for the department. This specially selected 
Committee found, after listening to the evidence, ‘‘there is wide- 
spread discontent,” althongh Mr. W. W. Rutherford, M.P., states, 
that on the day of the presentation of this report, the Post- 
master-General assured him, as leader of a deputation, that discontent 
was not general, The Bradford Committee also found: “ And we 
consider there is just claim for a revision ” ; but its proposals have 
not been adopted. Mr. Chamberlain claimed that this Committee 
would give a speedy verdict, presumably that relief measures might 
be applied ; but, as promised in 1903, nothing is to be done till April 
1905. If such a constituted Committee found evidence of great 
discontent among four sections only, and recommended large dis- 
bursements of money, it may be taken for granted that unrest is 
general. It is to the interest of the State, from a business point 
of view, that its servants should be contented, and the duty of a 
civilised community to see that reasonable wages are paid. Men 
smarting under wrongs without prospect of remedy, unable even to 
obtain a hearing from an impartial tribunal, are unlikely to give of 
their very best. Arbitration would meet the case. To procure good 
results, two conditions are essential : 

(1) The Arbitration Board must possess the confidence of both 
parties, 

(2) Its decisions must be accepted as final, and honourably carried 
out. 

It will be difficult to obtain men to act after the departmental rebuff 
tothe Bradford Committee, but a permanent Board will have to be 
instituted in the near future. Spasmodic relief grudgingly given to 
& few people carries with it no hope of permanent settlement. 
Private employers are ready to sit round a table with the repre- 
sentatives of the men and attempt to adjust difficulties. The task 
is far easier for the State. A tribunal drawn from the various 
classes of citizens, composed of men who are acquainted with all 
sides of business life, and meeting at fixed periods, could supplant 
the present chaos by a well-understood system. The men could give 
evidence, but not be represented, as a properly selected body inde- 
pendent of permanent officialism and thorough'y iepresentative of 
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the nation could be trusted to do justice. By adopting some 
plan of compulsory arbitration quite different to the Bradford 
Committee, having no restricted terms of reference, the Government 
would do the State a great service, An example would be set to 
other employers, Parliament would be relieved of much work, and 
the Civil Service would be made contented. 

S. W. BELDERSON. 
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PIGS’ MEAT. 


“ PLEASE the pigs!” The expression is vulgar but familiar. Why 
“the pigs”? Alliteration hardly explains. Did some Irishman 
who had heard the family friend of a Connemara cabin described as 
the “ Hibernian Providence” actualise the idea in a phrase that 
caught on? It seems more likely that something is referred to 
which has dropped out of memory. Shakespeare’s “poor cat in 
th’ adage” remains to us in her perdurable dubiety, but the saying 
that was to have enshrined her has fallen into Lethe. 

In this case the lost allusion may possibly be still fished up. 

The French Revolution was thundering along, “with fear of 
change perplexing nations.” Edmund Burke had just found the 
supreme expression of aristocratic scorn for the party of Reform in 
the celebrated phrase, “The Swinish Multitude.” It planted the 
talon rouge on the mouth of the squirming masses. 

One Thomas Spence, an advanced thinker of the day, rejoined 
with a “ penny weekly ”—“ Pigs’ Meat, or Lessons for the Swinish 
Multitude,” in which “ What will please the pigs” is used as 
synonymous with “ What the People desires.” Vow populi, vox Dei. 
This brings us home. 

The title suggests garbage. But nothing can be further from 
the idea conveyed in that unsavoury word than the contents of 
Spence’s weekly bucket. There are occasionally verses, some fairly 
pungent, none ribald. A declaration put into the mouth of Burke 
that ‘you are but our Swive, if you ever forget, We'll throw you 
alive to the Horris_E Pir(T),” marks the extreme limit of the per- 
sonality he permits himself. But of original matter there is com- 
paratively little. Extracts make up the balk of the little serial. 
Harrington’s Oceana is drawn upon ; Algernon Sidney is a contributor. 
“A Plea for Younger Sons” of 1659 advocates the abolition of the 
rights of primogeniture in favour of Gavel Kind. Bishop Berkeley 
asks pertinent questions. ‘‘ The French Constitution accepted by the 
Nation on August 10,1793,” is given at length. Erskine’s noble 
defence of the Liberty of the Press and incidentally, as it were, of 
Tom Paine’s Rights of Man appears in its entirety in intermittently 
successive numbers, interrupted by proclamations of the King of 
Hanover (George III.) to his German subjects, intended to abate 
the “ spread of impious infidelity, irregulation and all licentiousness ” 
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occasioned by “ circulating libraries, book clubs, reading societies 
and clubs for periodical publications.” (The tide sets the other 
way now.) Jean Paul’s “ Proposal for 4 Cast-Iron King,” referred 
to somewhere by Carlyle, is anticipated by Fielding’s “‘ Receipt to 
make a King” of 1737. ‘*A Defence of the Execution of Louis 
Capet” is based entirely upon the principles of the Revolution of 
1688, and is merely a vindication of the right of any nation to manage 
its own internal affairs. ‘It is, in short,” says the writer, “no 
business of ours,” We are all pretty well agreed now that England 
would have done well to take that view, to “leave France,” in the 
words of Pitt, “to arrange its own internal affairs as it can.” 

Spence’s pigs were no foul feeders. He gave them food for 
thought and they assimilated it to some purpose. Nothing is 
stranger than to look back now upon what seemed to “ the classes ” 
of a hundred years ago proposals that could only result in the total 
disintegration of the social fabric, and note how naturally England 
has worked them into the very warp and woof of the constitution. 
The pigs’ meat of 1794 has become the household bread of to-day. 
The ballot, advocated at the close of the last century with almost the 
same feeling of subversive desperation with which a “ fixed period ” 
or a system of State-regulated infanticide might now be propounded, 
has slipped easily into its place among our institutions. “ Billy 
Pitt” and the Duke of Richmond were frightened at the resolutions 
they fired off immediately after the House of Commons had declared no 
reform in parliamentary representation to be necessary. But the 
Reform Bill came in due time, and justified the audacities of the 
Thatched House meeting. Rotten boroughs went into the dust-pan, 
and if manhood suffrage and exact proportionate representation have 
not yet been entirely realised, they loom high on the horizon of the 
fature. 

Was the extension of the franchise to women a part of the plan 
of these neck-or-nothing desperadoes, who blew the horn of reform 
so loudly without first drawing the sword in its support? The pre- 
amble of their resolutions is of very comprehensive cogency. 
‘** Whereas it is the right of every commoner of this realm (infants, 
persons of insane mind, and criminals incapacitated by law only 
excepted) to have a vote in the election of the representative who 
is to give his consent to the making of laws by which he is to be 
bound ” It lays down, at any rate, a principle from which 
there is no escape. Well, New Zealand and part of Australia have 
already set us an example of female enfranchisement, and there is 
as yet no appearance of their being ‘submerged in the gulfs of 
anarchy.” 

Technical instruction at the expense of the State, now so promi- 
nently emerging from the agitated waters of education, had long 
been familiar in idea to the “‘ swinish multitude.” One of Spence’s 
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extracts formulates what they felt instinctively to be a matter of 
national justice and necessity. 


“When a person finds himself brought into the community of man 
without the means of subsistence, Society is bound to furnish him with 
the means. She is bound in justice as well as policy to give him some art 
or trade. For the reason of his incapacity is that she has usurped his birth- 
right. The failure of Society in this branch of her duty is the occasion 
of much the greater part of the evils that call for criminal jurisprudence.” 


The swineherds of those days shut their ears, and the hooligan 
of these days is the natural result. 

The plan of a volunteer army for national defence, with parochial 
units and periodical inspection and instruction by officers deputed 
by the State to superintend the manceuvres of “several parishes 
assembled together to accustom themselves to act in large bodies,” 
very nearly represents the ideal of to-day. The sham fights of our 
public school volunteers, now so popular, existed already in the 
minds of men capable of grasping the fact that the safety of a 
nation depends upon the degree in which its whole manhood is 
available for its defence. The boys took a part in these large move- 
ments, for, ‘‘ before they leave school they apply with such diligence 
to this military exercise that they are as complete therein as the 
oldest. They made a mock fight with the men and drove them off 
the field.” These large manceuvres were to be occasions of parish 
rejoicing, and the return of the men was to be celebrated with 
dancing, and the “favourite diversions” of match-shooting and 
cudgel playing. Parishes might do worse now. But the iron heel 
of the landlord and the great farmer has crushed “ diversions” into 
the dirt. 

Class contempt had a hundred years ago the force of a reductio 
ad absurdum. The fact that so many ideas, after undergoing this 
demonstration, have been realised with general acceptance, gives a 
sort of guarantee of the sanity of others which, though not yet 
triumphant, have come undamaged and unmodified through the same 
ordeal. Land nationalisation is one of these. 

The reform of our land system on the basis of common possession 
of acommon stock seemed once only a Utopian dream. England 
has rubbed her eyes. But the dream has not vanished. It has 
materialised itself into palpable possibility. The principle it rests 
on is indestructible. 

What theorists said ‘two hundred and fifty years ago they are 
saying now. Spence quotes a writer of the time of the Common- 
wealth, “It is a maxim of truth that no government can be fixed 
in this nation but according to the balance of land. Where there is 
one proprietor or landlord, as in Turkey, there is an absolute 
monarchy, where a few, aristocracy,” &c. The comminution of the 
vast estates of the Church (at the Reformation) shifted the balance 
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from the Crown which had previously disposed of their land-power, 
to the great body of freeholders so created, and, consequently, to 
Parliament. So says the Roundhead. Mr, Stead writes (1903) 
that “ every ruler who has hitherto held sway in the world, has based 
his throne upon land.” The Land Nationalisation Society tells us that 
“The landed interest is the most powerful of all. Land confers a 
political and social status upon its possessors, and the lords of the 
land have in consequence a much greater political influence than 
their numbers entitle them to,” And so, from the lowest to the 
highest, whether we look at the Parish Councils, created in order to 
enable the labourers to assert their rights against the autocratic 
landlord or the oligarchic farmers, or at the House of Commons with 
the vast territorial possessions of its members, we find the predomi- 
nance of land an unquestioned fact. The Parish Councils take their 
orders from squires and farmers, the nation elects the owners of the 
land to represent it in Parliament, and is ruled by them. It is the 
landed interest that gives the law to England, 

As long as this supreme power is represented by a small class of 
land-monopolists, democratic institutions must continue inoperative. 
Whether it is or is not desirable that the Established Church should 
remain in the enjoyment of her vast endowments may be an open 
question. That she will so remain as long as land-power is in the 
hands of the few is hardly to be doubted. She is the parasite of 
land, and is regarded by the landed interest as paying for her sus- 
tenance by her services to the cause of land-monopoly, Almost the 
same may be said of what the Bishop of Hereford called the 
“Church of Bacchus.” The evils of drink do not impress them- 
selves half so forcibly upon squires and farmers as the advantages 
of the apathy in which it lapstheir dependents. The drinker is not 
dangerous. The thinker is. The priest and the publican are the 
two supporters of the shield of landlordism, And landlordism is 
the sworn enemy of progress. The organisation is all-pervasive. In 
every parish in England this trio is to be found, linked together by 
the bonds of mutual interest. 

One of Spence’s few personal contributions to Pigs’ Meat is an 
endeavour to put Land Nationalisation into intelligible form by the 
illustration of a ship, ‘“‘ a marine republic,” owned by the crew who 
divide her earnings equally, after deducting pay for captain, mates, 
carpenter, guuner, &c., in proportion to the services they render. 
The ship runs ashore and breaks up on an island to which the con- 
stitution of the ‘‘ marine republic” is transferred talis qualis, The 
payment of rent to the State is made the condition of occupancy of 
land, and the rent so received is applied to all public uses. With 
the increase of numbers new centres of population spring up 
(parishes), each governed by the same constitution, and each sending 
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a delegate to the national assembly which defrays the expenses by a 
rate on the land of each parish. 

(This strongly suggests the cO-parcenary system of an Indian 
agricultural village of the most perfect type, in which sharers were 
jointly responsible, according to the extent of land they held, for 
the payment of the lump assessment laid by the Raja on the village, 
@ system which enabled such village communities from times beyond 
the ken of history to weather the periodical tornados of extortion 
to which they were exposed by the lack of representative insti- 
tutions.) 

We find the same proposals formulated in the most recent man# 
festos of Land Nationalisation. ‘The rental value of the land to 
be available for the public service.” The main details of adminis- 
tration to be entrusted to local representative authorities. The 
taxation of Land Values has already been accepted in principle by 
the House of Commons. This is the first step towards the establish- 
ment of a fair basis for the compensation of the landowing 
class. 

What more profitable investment could be made by the accumnu- 
lating capital of a country than in the purchase of property 
constantly rising in value through unearned increment and becom- 
ing progressively more precious as population goes on increasing ? 
That landowners have a right to fair compensation for their land, 
along with its surplus value created by the labour of the public up 
to the present time, may be admitted. England has sanctioned 
their annexation of this surplus value, and England cannot go back 
upon her word. But from the moment England withdraws her 
sanction, their right to future unearned increment disappears. As 
Mr. Gladstone said in 1889, ‘‘if the time came when the British 
nation found that the land should be nationalised—they have a 
perfect right to do it.” 

One of Bishop Berkeley’s “ Queries” propounded by Spence to 
his readers, searches the very heart of our present agricultural posi- 
tion. ‘‘ Whether large farms under few hands, or small ones under 
many, are likely to be made most of ?” Farms are growing larger 
and larger. In many cases a single farm will cover more than one 
parish. Single proprietary estates contain groups of parishes. One 
of 11,000 acres was a few months ago for sale in Wiltshire, the 
owner withdrawing to a northern property. Men of originally small 
capital buy up one small freehold after another till they can almost 
cross @ county without setting foot in a parish where they do not 
own land. The great trout is the cannibal tyrant of the stream, he 
feeds upon his smaller brothers. The condition of England is 
rapidly becoming that of Italy and her provinces in the third 
century. Estates and occupancies gather bulk like snowballs. The 
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public may say of the lord of the land what was said then, 
“E finibus suis populus excluditur, nec wllus procedentis finis est nisi 
quum in alterum divitem inciderit.” And the country labourer— 
May he not address his mighty master in words like those the poor 
of Italy used to the rich? ‘The easier we are to grind, the greater 
do you grow.” The sentence swings back with the inevitable force 
of a law of nature. ‘‘The greater we grow, the easier you are to 
grind.” 
D. C. PEDDER. 





CONCERNING EDUCATION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


II. UNDER CROWN COLONY GOVERNMENT. 


GREAT scorn was almost always manifested by the leading Uitlanders 
in their public and private statements, and by means of their 
journals, against the Republican system of Education. Many of 
these men did not really understand what they were talking about, 
as they had little but the most superficial knowledge of the working 
of the State schools. Those who were responsible for education in 
the Transvaal were denounced as slothful, vindictive, and narrow- 
minded. The last epithet at least they were to some extent 
deserving of. But no infallible judgment can be pronounced upon 
the conduct of the Boer Government in regard to its treatment of 
the English language. Each man’s statement will depend upon his 
point of view. It may be enough here to say that much consider- 
ation would be shown by an impartial observer to a nation which 
saw itself, as it believed, in imminent danger of losing its national 
life and character through an utterly swamping immigration of 
foreigners; naturally, however, the Uitlanders were not impartial 
observers of the Boer Government. But assuredly after the Dutch 
and all the fabric of their Government had been borne to the 
ground, it was to be expected that the people who had destroyed 
such a Government solely on account of its folly and corruption 
would raise an edifice of wisdom and fairmindedness which would 
fully justify the terrible means that had to be resorted to in order 
to bring it into existence; one would naturally look then for a 
system of Education as lofty in its conceptions and as magnificent in 
its aims as could be found anywhere in the world; for the reason 
that it was given out by the English authorities that the British 
Government had been forced to become again the Wielder of Power 
in the Transvaal purely for Righteousness’ sake. What then is the 
record of the British Transvaal Education Department ? 

First one might like to hear of what it has worthily accomplished. 
At the time when the Education Department got under weigh, 
that is, early in 1901, the whole juvenile population of the country 
was gathered either into the townsor into the Concentration Camps. 
The first work of the Department was to provide some sort of in- 
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struction for the thousands of young Boers in these camps. On the 
whole this work was carried out with considerable success. Many 
Boer lads and girls will always look back with pleasant recollections 
to the days they spent in a Refugee Camp School—that is, those 
who live in very remote parts of the country where they cannot 
enjoy many of the benefits of education. This, however, it may be 
said with reason, is not exactly a work on account of which the 
Department has any peculiar right to plume itself; it was no more 
than its duty. 

Since the declaration of peace the chief point on which the Educa- 
tion Department is congratulated is the fact that there are now 
in attendance at school almost double the number of scholars en- 
rolled at any time under the late Department. It seems almost a 
pity that it has been so easy to find explanations of this fact with- 
out giving any special credit to the present Department. For it 
is pointed out that under the Boer Government schools were not 
free, as they are now; so that many parents who, in ordinary times, 
would prefer to send their children to private schools, have had in 
the present distressed condition of the country no alternative but 
to take advantage of the Government Free Schools. Secondly, the 
late Department was to a considerable extent at variance with the 
three Dutch churches cn educational questions, and this limited the 
number of pupils. Thirdly, the war has awakened the Boers to the 
fact that they ought to try to obtain for their children all the educa- 
tion possible, a point on which they were formerly rather careless. 
Fourthly, there has been a considerable increase of population 
through immigration. These facts, perhaps, leave less room for self- 
congratulation to the present Department, though they are in no 
way to its discredit. 

Now an Education Department, properly administered, has not 
only to deal with the children of a country, but also with the in- 
stractors of the children, and with the citizens who are the parents 
of the children. What is the record of the British Transvaal 
Education Department in respect of these two things? 

First, concerning the teachers. Good work was done in the 
Refugee Camp Schools in spite of immense difficulties; and it is 
perfectly evident that that good work must have been due chiefly 
to the instructors. Many of the teachers were senior Dutch boys 
and girls; the Department also employed some of those who had 
been under the former Government. Some more were brought 
up from the Cape and Natal, including ex-Uitlander teachers who 
were refugees at the coast; some of the latter also were engaged 
who were anxious to leave the irregular corps in which they were 
serving. It was expected that those British subjects, and even 
burghers of English blood, who had been teaching previously in the 
Transvaal, either privately or under the Government, would be 
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certain speedily to obtain employment now that their own nation 
had come to rule in the country. To a considerable extent it was 
so at first; but that was only because no educational machinery 
could otherwise have been started in any reasonable time. For it 
gradually became evident even to outsiders that South African 
experience was of little importance in the eyes of the gentlemen at 
the very top of the Education Department. Probably there was a 
reasonable explanation of this in the fact that neither the Director 
of Education nor his assistant could boast of any South African 
experience themselves, although it is true the Director had passed 
through Rhodesia in 1897. Certainly without any avoidable delay 
a number of teachers were got rid of who had been a longer or 
shorter time in the Republican service, and a considerable number 
more, some of whom had been scattered far away, applied in vain 
to be allowed to return. There was no remedy for those whose 
services were dispensed with when the Director began to get his 
feet under him, for martial law prevailed, and it was made known 
then that all appointments were merely temporary and that large 
numbers of teachers were coming from England for service under 
the new Department. 

Without more delay than was to be expected in the peculiar 
circumstances of the country the schools were re-opened. Many 
school buildings had been used by the military as hospitals and for 
various other purposes, some had been destroyed, and others were 
in the hands of the Dutch churches, who refused to come to terms 
with the new authorities. However, as the number of available 
buildings increased and as new schools, of canvas or iron, were put 
up, the new teachers required were not taken first and foremost from 
the South Africans who were seeking to take up again their profession 
and their means of livelihood under the new Department. Instead, 
these schools were staffed from overseas to a great extent; within 
quite a short time about 150 elementary school teachers were 
imported, from England chiefly, but also some from Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, It has not yet been shown that these 
are better teachers than most of those whom they supplanted. The 
present writer has read a number of their letters home, which 
appeared in English papers. These letters sometimes do credit to 
their imaginations, but not so often to their discernment, and not 
always to that knowledge of the pure English language which they 
were expected to instil so quickly into the brains of the young 
Boers. Frankly, the imported teachers have not been exactly the 
saviours of society in South Africa. At the same time one does not 
wish to blame these new teachers who came to South Africa to 
assured employment ; they do not seem to have understood the part 
they were playing. The blame rests with those who imported them 
so soon and in such large numbers. At the end of 1903 a total of 
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414 teachers had been brought from oversea, while of those under 
the late Department only 157 had been engaged by the new 
Department. These are the Blue Book figures. The teachers 
under the old Department were about 700. 

However, thus it was that many teachers with South African 
experience were told there were no vacancies for them under the 
new Department, or that only temporary posts could be offered them, 
as a large inflax of teachers was expected from England. The 
grievance of these South African teachers is that they, who had been 
living in peace and comfort under the Boer Government, found 
themselves after the arrival of the British thrown out of their 
profession and forced to seek some other means of living at a time 
when the country was in a ruined condition. The majority of them 
were British subjects, who had already endured months of exile at 
the coast ports or elsewhere, and they began now to believe that 
there was truth in the saying that England always treats her enemies 
better than her friends. Then also began the dismissal of teachers 
who had been temporarily employed in the Concentration Camp 
Schools, and even in the ordinary State Schools which had been 
opened. Some of those who were not dismissed were put into more 
subordinate positions. Those who received the most unjust treat- 
ment were the former English Assistants in the Boer State Schools. 
Yet these men were the best of the Uitlander teachers before the 
war. The fact that their services had been accepted by the Boer 
Government goes to show this, for that Government was not partial 
to Uitlanders ; and, with some exceptions, in the days of the Republic 
teachers were glad to obtain appointments in the State Schools, as 
the salaries there were generally much better than anything that 
could be made by private school work, and the position of a State 
School Teacher was an honourable one before the war. Some of 
these men have since received good appointments under the Education 
Department of Cape Colony. 

If the mission of the new Department was to create ill-feeling 
between the ex-Uitlanders and the new-comers it could not have 
adopted a better plan than this of brow-beating teachers of South 
African experience, or thrusting them altogether from their positions 
for the sake of strangers from other countries—strangers ignorant 
of every South African condition, ignorant of the language which 
was the native tongue of the majority of their pupils, and devoid of 
understanding and in many cases of sympathy for the serious posi- 
tion in which lay the land they had come to live in, as well as being 
full of English prejudice. They, for the most part, had not fought 
or suffered for the country ir any way. They did not come out, as 
their predecessors, the Uitlanders, had, to a foreign country at their 
own charges to push their own way and take their chance of being 
able to make a living for themselves. The new-comers had their 
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passages paid to their destinations, a year’s work at least—in some 
cases three—guaranteed to them, and a free passage home, or at & 
reduced rate, if they did not remain in the country. 

The present writer had but a small acquaintance among the 
former State school teachers; but he knows two, both of whom 
were gentlemen and educated men in the best sense of the terms, 
who yet were utterly refused re-admission to employment by the 
new Department. It was known that some very sinister influence 
had been brought to bear upon the new imported Director: there 
were men in the Transvaal whose occupation had lain in the educa- 
tional world, but who had never been able to obtain appointments 
under the former Government, because their qualifications were 
judged at their true value by the Boer Education Department. The 
fact that they had been unable to obtain positions under the old 
Government seemed to stand in their favour with the new-comers 
in power; their word was taken as being especially worthy of 
credence; and two very ugly cases of utterly unjustifiable depre- 
ciation of former State school teachers were shown in all their sordid 
meanness to the present writer. ‘Two more cases may be referred 
to of good men, former Government teachers, who being on the spot 
were engaged by the new Director, but were summarily and unjusti- 
fiably retired when the war began to simmer down a little and 
official authority was obtained for the importation of teachers from 
oversea. Four or five other cases the writer is well aware of where 
former schoolmasters and schoolmistresses were given positions below 
their abilities and experience. The writer is not in these matters 
going upon hearsay evidence, but is writing of what he knows. 
Many cases will probably never be heard of beyond the districts 
where they occurred. 

An insolent reticence has always been preserved by the Depart- 
ment in answering teachers who are refused employment, and the 
points in their applications are quite ignored. It has been a heavy 
blow to some who counted themselves as settled for life in the 
Transvaal and at their chosen profession, to find themselves turned 
adrift in the land of their adoption or of their birth, and with no 
means of redress or of working themselves into a position such as 
they formerly held; and that for the reason that, with one or two 
notable exceptions, none of the private schools now in the Transvaal 
can offer anything in the nature of a competency to their teachers ; 
for the new Government schools offer education gratis, or at merely 
nominal fees in the case of High Schools, and the people of the 
Transvaal are in circumstances too straitened to be able to choose 
between private schools where fees have to be paid and Government 
free schools. A few British teachers well acquainted with the 
Dutch tongue have taken appointments in the schools of the Dutch 
Churches—gone over to the enemy, some people call it. 
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Perhaps it may be said that though a considerable amount of 
injustice was thus done to the people of the Transvaal who were 
school-teachers, yet this was merely the result of ignorance on the 
part of the educational experts who were imported for the purpose 
of turning the conquered territories into an entirely English Colony 
in as short a time as possible; that all this mischief was done 
before the British Government understood that it would have been 
easy to find among educated South Africans more than one man 
capable of running the Education Department far better than any 
prejudiced outsider who might be supposed to be an expert but was 
more likely to be a faddist. 

If this had been so there has been plenty of time since ta repair 
the most of the mischief. But apparently no attempt has been 
made to do so. The facts point all the other way. There have 
been two Directors of Education in the Transvaal, the second of 
whom is still holding the appointment; the first was retired, it is 
generally stated, on account of incompatibility. Former Transvaal 
teachers are still occasionally making application for employment 
under the British Department : men or women who may have been 
living for a time in the Old Country or the other Colonies; or who 
may have failed to make.a living in private schools or in other 
employment, on account of the terrible depression that has rested 
upon this land for more than two years. But these applicants are 
refused any opening. Yet thirty-four Normal School Teachers from 
England arrived by one steamship at the beginning of 1903 for the 
schools of the two new Colonies. It is asked, is this the character 
of British justice in the twentieth century ? Is this how the Empire 
of Free Communities is administered ? It is not easy for any one, 
even in a comparatively new country like the Transvaal, to lay down 
one profession and take up another; and in the case of those who 
are nearing middle age such treatment as this accorded by the new 
Education Department is unadulterated cruelty, of that sort of which, 
Afrikanders tell us, only the stiff, overbearing and unsympathetic 
English nature is capable. 

There is unfortunately more than this to be said. Of the Hollander 
schoolmasters employed under the Boer Government many went 
home to Europe at the coming of the British. But some of those 
who remained were taken into the service of the Department. In 
itself there would be nothing to complain of in this: it is the com- 
parisons that are odious. The present writer knows one case where 
the Hollander headmaster of a former State School was taken into 
the service of the British at the same time that his former English 
Assistant was informed there was no vacancy for him. The head- 
master had been but a few months in the country when the war 
began; his English assistant for some time longer. The Hollander 
was an untrained teacher of middle age, who had no degrees of any 
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kind, and had no experience of teaching save in private schools in 
Holland. His English assistant, who could obtain no favour from 
his own country’s Government, was a young man with a University 
College education and a degree, but, unfortunately for him, not of 
Oxford. Doubtless if his had been an Oxford degree he would have 
met a kinder fate at the hands of the “Balliol Band.” It is 
interesting that it can be added that the Hollander treated the 
Department eventually with scant courtesy, to say the least of it. 
Even while in its service he was writing letters not in its favour to 
newspapers in Holland, and as he soon succeeded in obtaining the 
headship of an orphanage school under the Dutch Church he resigned 
his appointment as a schoolteacher under the new régime. 

This much concerning elementary teachers: there remains the 
important matter of the imported Oxford and Cambridge men. 
At the opening of the Department a number of these men who 
were glad to get out of the Yeomanry were taken into the service. 
One or two of these were suitable enough, but the ignorance of the 
others about South Africa, and of educational matters in general, 
was astounding, when one considered the positions they were 
supposed to fill. For instance, one had been a farmer in the United 
States before he joined the Yeomanry, from which he was appointed to 
an Inspectorship in the Education Department. Of course he had 
the necessary hall-mark of Oxford upon him, although the spelling 
in his reports left a good deal to be desired, These men’s salaries 
were high ; and it did not appear to matter how much they bungled 
their work. Strange but true stories were told everywhere of the 
things they did in what they possibly believed was the discharge of 
their duties. The ineptitude of some of them became a matter of 
such public knowledge that they were removed and given clerkships. 

Then there are the men who never donned khaki, but have been 
brought out since to staff the High Schools, The staff of the 
Johannesburg College, a recently opened institution, consists, omit- 
ting music and drill masters, of six graduates of Oxford and one 
graduate of Cambridge. This no doubt would be very excellent if the 
Transvaal had been a perfectly virgin and uninhabited country apon 
which a large British population had swarmed down in the year 
1902. But when one remembers that British and Dutch have 
lived here side by side for half a century after a civilised fashion, 
the question naturally presents itself: What have the people of 
this country been directing their attention to if they have not a 
single representative of South Africa on the staff of their largest 
High School? Is it a law among Transvaalers that the higher 
teaching in their country should be done by men imported for that 
purpose from the other side of the world? Will these imported 
teachers from the most conservative haunts in England be entirely 
in sympathy with their young pupils, who ought to be brought up 
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in accordance with the needs and customs of their young country, 
which is as different in most ways from the land their educators 
have come from as one civilised country can be from another ? 
Would it not have been a more harmonious and fitting arrangement 
if this High Schoo}, and others, had been staffed by Transvaal 
teachers of ability and at least some years experience, who are by 
no means impossible to find ? 

To pass on to the question of the relations of the new Education 
Department with the people of the Colony. The chief difficulty 
encountered here is not the religious instruction question, but 
simply the language question—that is, the relative position of 
Dutch and English as media of instruction in State schools. The 
Treaty of Vereeniging provides that where the parents of pupils 
desire it their children shall be taught in the Datch language. 
The first English Director, there is no doubt, had the greatest con- 
tempt for the Taal, though this opinion could hardly be formed by 
those who have only heard or. read the unctuous phrases regarding 
it in his circular letters to teachers. In his early days, however, 
he had one or two wise South African advisers at his hand, who suc- 
ceeded in keeping him for a while at half-speed in his career. It would 
appear from his conduct and from speeches of his made at various 
times that he cherished the idea of being able to prevent the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony from remaining bi-lingual even 
during his own lifetime. Possibly he did not approve of the power 
and importance of the French language in the province of Quebec, 
where he had gained experience on this question. But of the 
futility of attempting to abolish a language without the consent of 
the people who speak it let Ireland be a witness; there a few years 
ago there were only 113 schools where Irish was taught, whereas 
now those schools number 3000. 

The Dutch Churches do not approve of the number of hours 
allotted for instruction in Dutch in the average Government School 
hitherto; they have continued their own separate organisation and 
at present have almost two hundred schools open, many of them 
doing excellent work from an educational point of view. Negotia- 
tions were begun for the purpose of bringing these schools under 
the Education Department. A gentleman of over twenty years’ 
educational experience in South Africa told the present writer that 
he thought it would be impossible to come to terms, as both sides 
were too obstinate. Since then the negotiations have been 
broken off. 

There has been some unpleasantness in the Orange River Colony, 
where some regulations were made by the new Department in regard 
to boarding hostels, which seemed too favourable to the Church of 
England. This partly led to the resignation of the second Director 
in that, Jolony, who did not belong to the Anglican Church, But, 
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apart from the Dutch Churches, the question of denominational 
education excites little acrimony in South Africa compared to what 
it does in England. The English colonists show little inclination 
to quarrel over points of theology; in fact, most of them show 
complete indifference to such things. Many young ladies of Pro- 
testant families have been educated, and are being educated, in the 
Convent Schools of South Africa. 

Generally speaking, then, the Education Department of the 
Transvaal is regarded with more favour by the people than any other 
Department of the imported Administration. It has been subjected 
to the most scathing criticism by the few independent press organs 
of the country. Its cost of administration doubles that of the old 
Department ; and this expense is incurred chiefly on account of the 
large salaries and allowances paid to the higher officials, and the 
unnecessarily large number of them. If these men are really worth 
their salaries they should never have come to a new and thinly popu- 
lated land like the Transvaal, where their talents must to a great 
extent be wasted upon the desert air. But let the capacities of the 
imported higher school teachers be judged from the results of the 
last Matriculation Examination of the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the only University in South Africa. Out of nineteen suc- 
cesses in the first class the Transvaal gained one; out of one hundred 
and forty successes in the second class the same unit of success fell 
to the Transvaal ; out of two hundred and forty-nine successes in the 
third class the Transvaal gained twelve. Only nine per cent. of 
Transvaal competitors passed the examination. These are the results 
as they appeared in all the newspapers. The present Director of 
Education and his friends are fond of begging the question by 
deploring the low standard of secondary education in the country. 
In the Legislative Council, however, some questions were asked about 
the phenomenally small successes of the Transvaal candidates in the 
Cape Examination for Matriculation; but of course only very un- 
satisfactory answers could be given. 

It is believed that the present Director, Mr. Fabian Ware, gained 
an appointment in the Transvaal partly on account of a small volume 
published by him, enlitled Zducational Reform. His conduct in the 
administration of his office and duties forms a most surprising com- 
mentary on some of the statements contained in his book. For 
instance, he writes of the danger of attempting to force English and 
Welsh education along a common line of development in the future ; 
to entrust Welsh Intermediate Education to the control of a 
personnel inspired by the traditions of English education would be, 
he says, little less fatal than to entrust the destinies of English 
education to men accustomed to the Welsh ways. Now that is pre- 
cisely the deed that has been perpetrated, mutato nomine, in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony; so that it is evident that what 
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is sauce for the Welsh goose is not sauce for the South African 
gander. 

Again, in the same book it is laid down that the outside public 
regard teaching as by no means an enviable profession, and there- 
fore only those take it up who have a natural leaning to it, and 
brains for it. The duty of the Inspector, adds the author, is to 
help and encourage rather than to blame; and*he writes of the 
sensitiveness and devotedness and highly strung nerves of school- 
masters. Yet when the Transvaal Department of Education had 
been in existence about nine months there was sent round certain 
schools a new Inspector, whose chief duty really was to send in 
unfavourable reports upon them in order that some of the teachers 
might be relieved of their posts to make room for new-comers 
procured from oversea by the Director. This Inspector had an easy 
task to perform, as, through the endless movements of the population 
owing to the war, there was not a school in the two new Colonies 
in good going condition. The Director, whose Assistant at that time 
was the present Director, admitted, not confidentially, but in an 
unguarded moment, to the present writer, that the said Inspector 
had been very useful to them—that is to say, in his peculiar task 
of making grounds for procuring the dismissal of a number of 
Transvaal teachers irrespective of attainments or length of experience. 
This extraordinary action was not, however, reversed by the present 
Director when the former retired into the ornamental but decidedly 
useless position of Education Adviser to His Excellency the High 
Commissioner. 

A full explanation of the position in the educational world in the 
Transvaal at present could hardly be given inside the space of a 
fair sized book. An attempt has been made here to give an 
explanation of the way in which its power has been used by the 
new Education Department. Imperialists of the shallow or Jingo 
school boldly assert that the name England should be applicable to 
all parts of the Empire, and that this is the aim of English expan- 
sion. The absurdity of trying to make Americanised Canada and 
Socialistic Australia—not to speak of tropical India—iuto patterns 
of the Old Country does not, however, need demonstration to 
any one possessing more than a rudimentary brain. Similarly the 
permanent population of the Transvaal, or indeed of South Africa, 
can be made as like that of England as a zebra can be made like a 
carthorse; and the effort of the Education Department in that 
direction can only end in failure, if not in disaster. It will not 
and it cannot come to good, 

AtrreD A, MacCuLuau. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S PLACE IN 
LITERATURE. 


LL, 


Nor the least interesting feature, in a literary sense, of the recently 
published letters of Lord Acton, is the exalted regard in which he 
held the novels of George Eliot, and his unswerving devotion to 
them as the expression, in terms of art, of a mind of the first order. 
To many, at this time of day, his estimate of George Eliot’s powers 
will appear exaggerated; but on such a matter the judgment of 
“the most erudite mind in Europe,” possesses an authority that 
cannot be gainsaid. Coming close upon the less fervent apprecia- 
tion of the same writer,! by the late Sir Leslie Stephen (a name 
never to be mentioned by the disinterested student of English 
literature without a keen sense of deprivation), Lord Acton’s eulogy 
may do something towards counteracting the disparaging criticism 
of which, in recent years, George Eliot has been the mark. Time 
and again of late the plain man, reared in the tradition that 
regarded George Eliot as a star of the first magnitude, has been 
driven to ask himself whether she had dropped out of the firmament 
of literature altogether, whether, after all, she had been but a 
temporary star of inferior magnitude, destined, like so many others, 
to twinkle for a season and then pass out of ken. Not that George 
Eliot is peculiar in this respect, but she is the extreme example of 
the iconoclastic methods of modern criticism as applied to the 
literary idols of the older generation. In its more lenient moods, 
the general attitude of the newer criticism towards the outstanding 
names in Victorian literature, may be not inaptly summed up in 
the words of the landlord in Adam Bede respecting his customers at 
the Saracen’s Head : 

“ They’re a poor lot i’ this parish—a poor lot, sir, big and little, 
and them as comes for a goo’ gin are no better than them as 
comes for a pint o’ twopenny—a poor lot.” 

Fortified, however, by the authorities just cited, the plain man 
may pluck up heart of grace to point out that this positive style of 
criticism, which consists simply in belonging to another parish, 
affords no guarantee for security of judgment, and is, moreover, a 

1 In the English Men of Lettere series, 
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trifle indiscriminate ; and that George Eliot, in common with her 
contemporaries, is entitled to be seen in her true perspective—that 
is to say, in relation to the other intellectual forces of her time— 
and to be judged by the nature, extent, and duration of her influ- 
ence, and the native and integral characteristics which condition 
that influence and determine the nature of her appeal. It may not 
be amiss, therefore, at the present juncture, to look at her achieve- 
ment a little from this aspect, in order to test the validity of her 
claim to a permanent place in the hierarchy of English letters. 

At the outset, a concession to critical rigour falls to be made 
which will make for brevity. It relates to her later books: 
Romola, Felix Holt, Middlemarch, Daniel Deronda, Sir Leslie 
Stephen, in admitting that of late years George Eliot’s vogue had 
declined, attributed the fact chiefly to the partial misdirection of 
her powers during her later period ; and Lord Acton explicitly dis- 
criminated certain of her later books from the earlier in point of 
merit. These later novels, therefore—with certain reservations in 
favour of Middlemarch—we propose to rule out of court. They are 
powerful, they are intellectual, their delineation of some of the 
remoter issues of life is deeply impressive, their psychology is at all 
times searching and sometimes poignant ; but they are over-informed 
with subtlety and complexity, their pervading atmosphere is drab- 
coloured and depressing, the mind of the author is too much sub- 
dued to the atmosphere it is working in, and over all there is a 
sense of effort and contrivance—a lack of buoyancy and spontaneity 
—which too often issues in the intentional and the self-conscious. 
Moreover, in the matter of style, which in the early books is lucid, 
simple, nervous, direct, and, if without any arresting grace, not 
devoid of a certain distinction—there is a palpable declension. 
The style of the later books is laboured, involved, obscure, and 
loaded with a deterrent scientific terminology—a weariness of the 
flesh. In a word, the later novels lack the power which is the 
ultimate test of survival, the power to lure the reader back again, 
the power of charm. One therefore cheerfully concedes them to 
the advocatus diaboli, secure in the belief that if George Eliot is to 
live it will be by her early work, and by this alone. 

Forty-eight years ago—in the early months of 1857—the atten- 
tion of discerning judges in the world of literature was arrested by 
the power and promise displayed by a series of tales by an unknown 
writer running in a popular magazine under the general title of 
“¢ Scenes of Clerical Life.” “ Do read them,” wrote Charles Dickens 
to his friend and future biographer, “they are the best things I 
have seen since I began my course.” Time and circumstance were 
alike favourable for the newcomer. Charlotte Bronté was gone, 
cut off two years before in the plentitude of her powers. Dickens 
himself, though at the zenith of his amazing popularity, had his 
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best work behind him; Thackeray was writing the Virginians, the 
last and least of his greater novels; Bulwer Lytton was entering 
on the third and last phase of his variegated career; Charles 
Kingsley was busy with Z'wo Years Ago, and had nothing to add to 
his reputation ; and Anthony Trollope, the youngest of the group, 
had found his metier, and was pounding away at Barchester Towers. 
Moreover, the romantic revival associated with the great name of 
Walter Scott had spent its force, and creative literature had for 
some time been dominated by the social and humanitarian impulses 
that, long in process of fermentation, culminated during the period 
now known as “early Victorian,” and imparted even to its fiction 
a leaven of didacticism. The Brontés with their passionate and 
exultant individualism had struck the note of revolt against social 
conventionalism, a note that was still vibrating in 1857, and destined 
this very year to be accentuated by the revelations of Mrs, Gaskell’s 
biography. Dickens, beyond computation the most widely popular 
author of the day, made his novels weapons of offence against social 
abuses of a concrete kind; Thackeray exposed the seamy side of 
life in high places, and lashed the follies and meannesses engendered 
by the social code; Charles Kingsley’s novels were pamphlets in 
disguise, designed to serve his propaganda of Christian socialism ; 
and Trollope, if less obviously didactic, demonstrated that a good 
deal of human nature could exist under a shovel-hat, and that 
carnal-mindedness was no stranger to a cathedral close. 

The combined achievement of these writers alone covered a wide 
tract of life; and, taking into account that of the minor writers, 
the reader of 1857 might well have thought that the potentialities 
of fiction were exhausted. Ifso, The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend 
Amos Barton, effectually dispelled the illusion. For it opened up 
new vistas in zones of life hitherto unsurveyed. Here was a world 
outside the ken of contemporary fiction, a world where obscure men 
and women were playing their parts in the great tragi-comedy of 
life, with as great a command over the springs of human emotion 
as their more imposing compeers on the metropolitan stage of 
Thackeray and Dickens. The characters in the little domestic 
drama unfolded in Amos Barton, and indeed the piece itself, were, 
in the ordinary acceptation, commonplace and uninteresting. A 
country curate of no great parts, self-centred, positive, and some- 
what underbred; his wife, a woman of much natural refinement, 
unselfish, devoted, harassed by the incessant pressure of narrow 
necessities and the care of a young family ; an interloping matri- 
monial adventuress of the parasitic kind ; and achorus of provincial 
gossips, clerical and lay—such was the material out of which was 
woven the story that gave a new direction to English fiction. 

This apotheosis of the commonplace doubtless caused some 
perturbation of mind among the novel-readers of 1857, habituated 
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to more alluring fare. Not the less must they have been startled 
at the clairvoyance of the author, on finding their unspoken thoughts 
suddenly flashed at them, from out the page, with a note of 
challenge : 

“ Perhaps I am doing a bold thing to bespeak your sympathy on behalf 
of a man who was so very far from remarkable—a man whose virtues were 
not heroic, and who had no undetected crime within his breast ; who had 
not the slightest mystery hanging about him, but was palpably and 
unmistakably commonplace; who was not even in love, but had had that 
complaint favourably many years ago. ‘An utterly uninteresting 
character,’ ‘IT think 1 hear a lady reader exclaim, Mrs. Farthingale for 
example, who prefers the ideal in fiction ; to whom tragedy means ermine 
tippets, adultery, and murder; and comedy the adventures of some per- 
sonage who is quite a ‘character.’” 


Yet even Mrs. Farthingale—if her indignation at this too personal 
reference to her literary tastes permitted her to read on—must 
have had some compunctious visitings as the author, passing from 
irony to admonition, went on to say: 


“Yet these commonplace people—many of them—bear a conscience, 
and have felt the sublime prompting to do the painful right; they have 
their unspoken sorrows, and their sacred joys; their hearts have perhaps 
gone out towards their first-born, and they have mourned over the irre- 
claimable dead. Nay, is there not a pathos in their very insignificance— 
in our comparison of their dim and narrow existence with the glorious 
possibilities of that human nature which they share ? 

** Depend upon it, you would gain unspeakably if you would learn with 
me to see some of the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, 
lying in the experience of a human soul that looks out through dull grey 
eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones.” 


The force and poignancy of that will be conceded ; but of greater 
moment is its historic import. For it ushered in a new epoch in 
the history of English fiction. The significance of the unregarded, 
long a commonplace of science, became thenceforth a factor in that 
fiction, destined, as the sequel has shown, to effect powerfully its 
future development. To distil romance from mean streets, and in 
remote and unfrequented paths 

*.. om 


Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn ’— 


these are common occupations now. But to George Eliot belongs 
the distinction of first discovering the potentiality of ‘‘the humble 
experience of ordinary fellow mortals,” as material for artistic 
delineation, and investing her treatment of it with something of an 
ethical purpose. In this respect she was not so much original as 
an originator; and in the delineation of ‘‘the experience of a 
human soul,” in particular, she remains supreme. 

This distinctive quality of the new writer was conspicuous 
throughout the whole of the “Scenes.” Thus, Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story 
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which followed Amos Barton, owed whatever appeal it possessed 
less to the story proper, which was merely one more variation on 
the common theme of unrequited love, than to the moral import of 
its sequel, which, with a fine sense of artistic effect, was suggested 
but not revealed at the threshold of the story. The reader was 
there accorded a brief introduction to the central figure of the 
romance, as he existed in the flesh forty years after the event, 
The result was to create an effective, because poignant, contrast, 
which kindled the reader's sympathy as well as interest, and kept 
both flames alive. The love story of the young, open-eyed, 
generous-hearted Maynard Gilfil carried throughout an implicit 
reference to the shrunken remnant in the background who bore his 
mame. Gradually and imperceptibly the story became suffused 
with an atmosphere of pathos; and when the reader, the story 
told, stepped once more into the outer air, his most vivid impression 
was that of an old man, of slipshod talk, bucolic tastes, and penu- 
rious ways, sitting in cheerless isolation, with the faithful Ponto 
for only company, enjoying his evening solace of a pipe and a glass 
of gin-and-water; yet with romance “ locked away in the secret 
chambers of his heart, where he had long turned the key on early 
hopes and sorrows, shutting-up for ever all the passion and poetry 
of his life.” 

Janet's Repentance—the last of the ‘‘ Scenes” —though inspired 
by the same general motive, was on another plane of achievement 
from its two predecessors. It was destitute of the slightest tincture 
of romance; was, indeed, pervaded by a realism only redeemed 
from sordidness by a rare artistic power; it handled vital questions 
of conduct and religion with a freedom previously unknown in 
fiction of the first order, and its main theme was of a kind hitherto 
held proscribed by the canons of the art, and one that intimidated 
by its unconventionality. Yet Janet's Repentance, with all deduc- 
tions, remains the most moving, and, in certain aspects, the most 
powerful, of all its author’s attempts to delineate “ the experience 
of a human soul.” It was an added tribute to the writer's artistic 
power that the delineation, lying through a phase of religious 
experience of a pronounced type, should have been achieved without 
offence to current susceptibilities, yet so as to carry conviction of 
its fidelity. For the redemption of Janet Dempster from slavery 
to drink, through the agency of the Rev. Edgar Tryan, implied a 
belief in, as, without question, it was designed to illustrate, ‘‘ the 
miracle of grace.” To a generation that refers the act of “ con- 
version,” or the moral renovation of the individual, to the operation 
of psychological phenomena more or less explicable, the term has 
lost its original significance. Yet as a fact of religious experience 
it is attested by abundant and incontestable evidence. But no 
artist before George Elliott had deemed it susceptible of artistic 
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treatment. Fiction, before her advent, had concerned itself almost 
solely with the secular aspect of life, regarding religion, in the 
strict sense of the word, as something extraneous to its art. Man’s 
relation to the universe, his short duration, his ultimate destiny, 
matters which have stirred his soul to the depths, were as things 
proscribed. It was left for George Eliot to bring religion into 
every-day life, to show it as a vital force operative in the individual 
and in the more complex organism of society; and this without 
infringement of the valid canons of art. Though its achievement 
involved the portrayal of sectarian antagonism, she never lost sight 
of the distinction between literature and theology. Nor could 
there be detected in her handling of the theological interests 
involved the faintest symptom of prepossession. If in Janet's 
Repentance she was thought to display a too keen perception of the 
seamy side of revivalistic religion, or to be moved to a too mordant 
irony at the spectacle of its equivocal results as a moral agency, 
she restored the balance by her eloquent testimony to its general 
power as a renovating factor in the evolution of society, and, above 
all, to the sincerity and devotion of its accredited exponent. To 
the bird’s-eye view of culture, Tryan might seem a man of bounded 
horizons, of narrow intellectual vision, but to the author this was 
as dust in the balance weighed against the consecrating power of 
his mission, the impulse of expiation which drove him to the 
thorny path of self-sacrifice, and kept him there—a poor man of 
God. In fact, not only here, but throughout the whole series of 
“Scenes,” the author displayed that large impartiality of vision 
which, discerning the fallibility of all human systems, sees in their 
mutual antagonisms only a plea for toleration. 

The background of Janet’s Repentance constituted a vivid picture 
of English provincial life, obviously the work of no mere ’prentice 
hand. It was a marvel of minute observation guided by a selective 
instinct capable of seizing the essential details and fusing them 
into one harmonious whole. The result was striking. Milby was 
seen as a microcosm in itself, a place with an atmosphere distinct 
and separable from the hundred-and-one other provincial towns of 
like identity. Only those with a knowledge of what life really was, 
and probably still is, in a provincial town unvisited by the main 
current of national existence could appreciate truly this artistic 
presentment of provincial life in the early “’thirties.” Every indi- 
vidual in such a place as Milby is a unit in a microcosm, standing 
in more or less conscious relationship to every other unit. Every- 
body knows everything about everybody else, and sometimes more: 
his goings out and comings in, the extent of his income and whence 
derived, the scale of his expenditure, the amount of his possessions and 
how he came by them, his antecedents, domestic circumstances, 
personal habits—everything. It is life under the microscope; a 
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constant inquisition by alert and devouring eyes, tempered by the 
promiscuous tittle-tattle of innumerable coteries, male and female, 
select and otherwise, All this was rendered visible in the author's de- 
scriptions of Milby society, and not the less clearly for her command of 
irony. As, for one instance, in the account of the rival practitioners, 
Pilgrim and Pratt, whose antipathetic methods of treatment divided 
the valetudinarians of Milby into hostile camps, and whose mutual 
professional contempt was not incompatible with a mutual deter- 
mination to regard Milby as their joint preserve, and any possible 
competitor as a common poacher, to be treated accordingly. And, 
for another, in the description of the little consistory of female 
devotees to ecclesiasticism in the person of a fervid young cleric of 
strong views but delicate constitution, and, so far as known, not 
vowed to celibacy. It was notable that the one entirely genial 
personage in the story should be a retired tradesman of Dissenting 
proclivities and hugely illiterate—Mr. Jerome ; and that he should 
be drawn with a kindly and sympathising touch, even to the 
bestowal of a page to describe the good man’s innocent pride in 
that last infirmity of contented minds—his garden. 

Regarded collectively, the “ Scenes” had an interest beyond that 
inspired by their respective themes. They gave in vivid detail a 
picture of life in rural and provincial England as it existed seventy 
to a hundred years ago, a picture which no formal history could or 
can supply. The past was re-created, bygone phases of life and 
thought were re-captured, the social and religious forces leavening 
society re-vitalised and brought into action. The French Revolu- 
tion, the rise and fall of Napoleon; and, at home, the social fer- 
ment that ended in the transfer of political power from an aristo- 
cratic oligarchy to the middle-class ; the religious upheaval that had 
for its main issue the Tractarian movement of 1833—all happened 
within the period covered by the “ Scenes.” It ended just at the real 
dividing line between old and modern England—the railway-cutting. 
It was in 1830 that the first railroad was opened in England and 
the shadow of change began to creep over the face of the land. 
Life in the “ Scenes,” therefore, was of the old leisurely type that 
vanished on the advent of industrialism ; frankly insular, provincial, 
even parochial, with one connecting link to relate it to the larger 
national issues that made for history—the Church. And the Church, 
not as @ national institution for the promotion of righteousness, but 
as the “ great central ganglion ” of the body politic, whether of the 
parish or the town—the nerve-centre by which it lived and moved 
and had its being; and the greater or less activity of which was 
regulated by that of its contributing members—the clergy ; that is, 
by the general level of activity prevailing in the Church militant 
itself. So that these “‘ Scenes of Clerical Life ” were in effect pic- 
tures of the larger social life of the time, viewed from the church 
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tower. Thus, in Mr. Gilfil was presented a type of the old high- 
and-dry parson, intent on the secular rather than the spiritual welfare 
of his flock, standing between them and the squire and not afraid 
to speak his mind to either; regardless of ritual, and performing 
his ecclesiastical functions “ with undeviating attention to brevity 
and dispatch.” The measure of his influence as a spiritual mentor 
was to be gauged by the fact that that delightfal old pagan, Mrs. 
Patten, was one of his chief parishioners. 


“‘ Eh, dear,” said Mrs. Patten, falling back in her chair, and lifting up 
her little withered hands, “ What ’ud Mr. Gilfil say, if he was worthy to 
know the changes as have come about i’ the Church these last ten years ? 
I don’t understand these new sort o’ doctrines. When Mr. Barton comes 
to see me, he talks about nothing but my sins and my need o’ marcy. 
Now, Mr. Hackit, I’ve never been a sinner. From the fust beginning, 
when I went into service, I al’ys did my duty by my emplyers. I was a 
good wife as any in the country—never aggravated my husband. The 
cheese-factor used to say my cheese was al’ys to be depended on. I’ve 
known women, as their cheeses swelled a shame to be seen, when their 
husbands had counted on the cheese-money to make up their rent; and 
yet they'd three gowns to my one. If I’m not to be saved, I know a 
many as are in a bad way.” 


Gilfil’s successor, Amos Barton, was, as Mrs. Patton indicates, a man 
of another type. The Tractarian leaven had begun to work and had 
penetrated even to the parish of Shepperton—with somewhat dubious 
results, since Amos Barton saw nothing incongruous in preaching 
Low Church doctrine while maintaining High Church principles. 
But theological controversy was afoot, and it was no longer possible for 
such as Mrs. Patten to “ live at ease in Zion.” Mr. Tryanin Janet’s 
Repentance, though a contemporary of both Gilfil and Barton, was in 
contact with neither. He represented Evangelicalism at the flood- 
tide of its influence, just before the ebb. Fervid, exhortatory, zealous, 
after the manner of his school, Tryan held by those sheet-anchors of 
his faith, the doctrines of the natural depravity of man and justifica- 
tion by faith; finding himself, on the one hand, in sympathetic 
touch with certain forms of Dissent—then innocent of any theoretic 
basis for its dissidence—and, on the other, an object of virulent 
hatred to the forces of irreligion co-existent within the pale of his 
own communion, Such were the three types of clerical life set 
before the reader of 1857. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the “ Scenes,” regarded from 
a purely artistic standpoint, lay in its singular maturity as a first 
performance. The material was manipulated and the resources of 
the story-teller’'s technique were applied, not with the hesitating 
finger of the green probationer, but with the unfaltering dexterity 
of the practised hand. Humour, pathos, descriptive power, power 
of characterisation, and the skill to weave the scattered threads of 
the theme into a symmetrical and coherent whole, along with the 
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rarer endowment of a sense of perspective whereby the theme was 
related, without coercion, to some larger issue that made for history 
—all these qualities were manifested in a way that placed the author 
on a level with the very first of her craft. 

Of humour—the salt of fiction—the “ Scenes” displayed a varied 
command. It was now descriptive—as when it suffused a mellow 
glow over the sketch of Shepperton Church in the opening chapter 
of Amos Barton, or of that of Mr. Jerome’s garden in Janet’s Repent- 
ance; now reflective, as when it played like a lambent flame over 
some passage in which the author in a mood of chastened melan- 
choly contemplated the past and its once cherished illusions through 
the softening mists of memory and old affection ; and now dramatic, 
in which aspect it was the principal factor in the author’s indi- 
vidualising of character. In its superficial aspect, especially in an 
occasional tendency to facetiousness, it was reminiscent of Dickens, 
as when Mr. Bates in Mr, Giljil’s Love Story was described as being 
“ sober, with that manly, British, churchman-like sobriety, which can 
carry afew glasses of grog without any perceptible clarification of 
ideas”; or as when Mrs. Linnet in Janet's Repentance, refusing to 
accept piety as a condonation of bad cooking, exclaimed : “‘ It’s right 
enough to be speritial—I’m no enemy to that—but I like my potatoes 
mealy.” Of pathos, the ‘‘ Scenes” exhibited little in a concrete 
form. It was present, but rather asa kind of atmosphere, suffusing 
the stories with a vague sense of sadness, Its root lay in the 
writer’s perception of the contrariety and irony of life among the 
“dim common populations,” and of the conflict between the ideal 
and the actual which was perpetually being waged even in the un- 
heroic soul of many a conscript of the great empire of routine. So 
Amos Barton, the poor commonplace curate of Shepperton, whom 
one at first was inclined to laugh at rather than pity, became in the 
sequel transfigured by the pathos of his fortunes, and invested with 
a forlorn kind of dignity. 

WitiuaM A. SIBBALD. 


(To be continued.) 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE improvements in the manufacture of telescopes which have been 
effected in recent years have been so considerable that our range of 
vision has been extended far beyond what would have been considered 
possible but a few years ago. Most of these improvements have 
been in details of construction of the telescopes, rather than the dis- 
covery of new principles. Of late years much attention has been 
devoted to reflecting telescopes, especially for use in celestial photo- 
graphy, and, as the efficiency of such instruments is to a great 
extent dependent upon the accuracy of the mirrors, it is natural that 
the latter should have considerably improved. Among those who 
have occupied the first rank in this work may be mentioned Dr. H. 
Draper and Mr. G. W. Ritchly, who have recently published the 
details of the processes and apparatus which they have found most 
advantageous.! Dr. Draper's experience, extending as it does over 
more than forty years, is of the greatest value to those engaged in 
similar work, and the details of the polishing and silvering processes 
which he employs form the basis of the best practice at the present 
time. The precipitation of the metallic silver film by means of 
Rochelle salt, the double tartrate of potash and soda, is far preferable 
to that in which sugar is used, as recommended by Mr. Ritchly. It 
is not surprising that the latter observer states that his reducing 
solution works more surely if ithas been kept for several months. 
According to the formula given the reducing agent is invert sugar 
prepared by the action of nitric acid upon cane sugar. The inversion 
of the sugar would take place rapidly if the solution were warmed for 
a short time, and the solution:could be used at once. In working with 
Rochelle salt the temperature is of importance, and itis preferable 
to carry out the whole operation of silvering in a warm room, rather 
than to warm the glass and solutions as recommended by Dr. 
Draper. The latter course is liable to give uneven deposits. The 
Smithsonian Institution has made an important contribution to 
astronomical research by rendering these two memoirs available to 
the general public. 


1 On the Construction of a silvered Glass Telescope, by H. Draper, and On the Modern 
Reflecting Telescope, and the Making and Testing of Optical Mirrors, by G. W. Ritchly. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, No. 1459,. Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, 1904. 
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Farther important scientific monographs are contained in the 
recent quarterly issue of the same Institution.! Miss N. L. Britton 
and J. N. Rose describe and illustrate a new genius of crassulacee 
lenophyllum (Rose). Mr. J. W. Fewkes contributes an interesting 
study of the Porto Rican stone collars and tripointed idols, without, 
however, solving the mystery surrounding the use made of the 
former by the aborigines. Mr. P. Bartsch publishes some notes on 
the genus sonorella, with excellent photographic illustrations, and 
the Siluric and Devonic cystidea and casuarocrinus are dealt with at 
considerable length by Mr. C. Schuchert, who seems to have been 
fortunate in securing alarge amount of material of rare and new 
species. 

A new volume of Messrs. J. H. Poynting and J. J. Thomsons 
excellent Text-Book of Physics has recently been issued,? dealing 
with the subject of Heat. Like its predecessors, this volume con- 
tains a number of useful illustrations of apparatus and diagrams, 
and the descriptions of the various phenomena are clear and concise. 
We know of no work on the subject which is better calculated to 
give the student of physics a clear idea of thermal laws, and we can 
recommend it with confidence, especially to those desirous of 
approaching the subject from an experimental point of view. 

The Tutorial Chemistry,® by Dr. G. H. Bailey, has now reached a 


‘second edition, which contains numerous additions and improvements. 


It is a practical work, specially intended for University Final Degree 
Examinations and for Intermediate Science Students of London 
University. On the whole, the information contained in this text- 
book is reliable, but in some cases not quite up to date. For 
instance, very little nitric acid is now produced in retorts as shown 
on p. 265, and we do not find any reference to the artificial graphite 
which is rapidly supplanting the natural mineral. Neither does 
carborundum occupy the position its importance merits. On 
pp. 296-7 the student is told, first that zinc sulphate and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen produce zinc sulphide and sulphuric acid, and 
secondly that the reverse reaction takes place. 

The fact that a new edition of the work by Mr. W. Tebb and Col. 
E. P. Vollum on Premature Burial * has become necessary is suffi- 
cient indication that many people take an interest in the subject. 
In this country, especially, there is considerable room for improve- 
ment in the arrangements for ascertaining whether a human being 
is really dead before interment, and the authors have done good 

1 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Quarterly Issue, vol. xlvii. Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington. 1904. 

2 A Text-Book of Physics, by J. H. Poyntingand J. J.Thomson. Heat. London: 
Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd. 1904. 

3 The Tutorial Chemistry, by G. H. Bailey, Second Edition. Part I. Non-metals, 
Part II. Metals. London: W. B. Clive. 1904-5. 


4 Premature Burial, by W. Tebb and Col. E. P. Vollum. Second Edition, by 
W.R. Hadwen. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1905. 
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work in calling attention to the matter. In Great Britain about 
10,000 people are interred annually without a certificate of the 
cause of death; and even when a medical attendant signs a certifi- 
ficate it is by no means an invariable practice for him to examine 
the corpse and assure himself that death has actually taken place. 
It is not an easy matter even for the skilled physician to ascertain 
definitely that no traces of life remain, and the ordinary busy prac- 
titioner might well make a mistake, even if he took the trouble to 
examine the body. Cremation has been recommended as a means 
of preventing premature burial ; but less drastic means might be 
found. For instance, a fatal dose of poison, such as morphia, 
might be placed in the mouth of the corpse, or the coffin might be 
filled with a poisonous gas, Mr. Tebb and Col. Vollum have made 
a large collection of cases that have been reported to have occurred, 
and, although it cannot be called light reading, their book is cer- 
tainly the best authority on the subject. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Professor Wundt reminds us that it is nearly eight and twenty 
years ago since his Principles of Physiological Psychology) were 
given to the world, and the high estimate in which the work is 
held is demonstrated by the appearance of the fifth edition ; and this, 
considering the highly technical character of the work, and the close 
study required to master Professor Wundt’s principles, is a remark- 
able testimony to the interest which his presentation of the subject 
has created. The translator is to be congratulated on his success 
in the performance of a by no means easy task; for though he 
denies that Professor Wundt’s style is diffuse and obscure, he 
admits that it presents unusual difficulties, so that “the translator's 
lot is not a happy one.” Professor Wundt informs us that since his 
first venture, in what was at the time an almost unexplcred field, 
so great an advance has been made in the investigation cf the 
physiological factors in psychology that it now stands on an assured 
basis, though, on the other hand, strong divergent tendencies have 
appeared within psychology itself that it has rendered the mere 
revision of the former editions of his work inadequate, and this fifth 
edition is practically a new work, which may be taken as an expo- 
sition of his own experiences and convictions. ‘This first volume of 
the fifth edition, translated by Professor Titchener, deals with ‘‘ the 
bodily substrate of the mental life.” The term physiological psy- 


1 Principles of Physiological Psychology, By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated from 
the fifth German Edition by Edward Bradford Titchener. Vol.I. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan. 1904. 
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chology is often misunderstood, and is taken to mean the attempt. 
to derive or explain psychical phenomena from those of the physical 
life. Professor Wundt emphatically repudiates this view, and 
explains that by ‘ physiological” is simply intended that his 
psychology will avail itself of the means which modern physiology 
puts at its disposal for the analysis of conscious processes ; he does 
not write to advocate a theory or to promulgate a dogma, his aim 
is purely psychological. The object, as no doubt well-informed 
readers are aware, is to investigate the relations between the psy- 
chical and physical wherever they can be traced, and, so far as 
physical processes throw any light upon mental processes, they serve 
the ends of psychology proper. It is a subject which demands the 
most profound and careful investigation, especially as some writers 
of a materialistic tendency jump to conclusions which the present 
state of our knowledge does not warrant. The most important 
question to begin with is no doubt the range of mental life, and in 
order to fix this Professor Wundt asserts that the only proper 
method is by making our way downwards from man to animals, 
that we shall find the point at which mental life begins. The 
criterion which he adopts as indicating the presence of conscious- 
ness or mental life is that of external voluntary action; though 
the possession of the criterion does not do away with the practical 
difficulty of distinguishing between what may be a purely mechanical 
reflex action and a voluntary action. According to Professor 
Wundt’s application of the criterion it carries us so far as to justify 
him, as he holds, that consciousness is a universal possession of 
living organisms from the protozoa to man. Though for ourselves 
we should be inclined to suspend our judgment, as there is still a 
possibility that some of the phenomena which Professor Wundt 
takes to be the result of voluntary action may after all be due to 
mechanical reaction. The substance of this volume, however, is 
devoted to the physical aspects of the phenomena to be considered, 
fromt he structural elements of the nervous system to the develop- 
ment and functions of the central organs and parts. Another 
volume will deal with the doctrine of mental elements and the 
theory of ideas, and a third will treat of emotion and voluntary 
action and the interconnection of mental processes. As this work 
is so important we have thought it useful to give our readers some 
general idea of its scope and purpose, rather than to offer any 
detailed criticism. 

For two reasons we can give a hearty welcome to this cheap 
reprint of Professor W. H. Hudson’s Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer. In the first place, it is the kind of work for 
which there is a great need, and, secondly, it is admirably done. 


1 An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. By Professor W. H.. 
Hudson. London: Watts & Co. 
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Notwithstanding what we may call the growing popularity of 
Herbert Spencer's philosophy, it is no easy matter for the ordinary 
reader to master the volumes in which it is contained, even if he 
is able to obtain them, and therefore the assistance of such a com- 
petent expositor of that philosophy as Professor Hudson is more 
than ordinarily useful. The spirit in which Professor Hudson 
writes is a welcome contrast to that of some “ Rationalist ” writers, 
and he will command respect and attention in quarters where a less 
sympathetic agnosticism would find no entrance. 

Mr. Haynes’ essay is an excellent semi-historical study, and the 
only quarrel we have with it is on account of its title, Religious 
Persecution.1 Mr. Haynes commences his pages with a quotation 
from Mr. Morley’s “ Cromwell”: ‘ The natural history of toleration 
is one of the most complex of all topics that engage either the 
reasoner or the ruler.” And it is “toleration,” rather than persecu- 
tion, which is the subject of the book. The grounds of what we 
call ‘‘ intolerance ” are well presented, and we learn—though not, of 
course, for the first time—that with a certain theory of the State 
the enforcement of unanimity in religious worship appears to be a 
duty on the part of the authority ; in such circumstances forced unan- 
imity, which at first is, of course, voluntary unanimity,is regarded as a 
protective condition, upon which the safeiy of the corporate body, 
the State, depends. Persecution is a natural consequence of what 
appears to be wilful and injurious disloyalty on the part of some 
members of the community, and persecution declines with the 
increase of civilisation and freedom, when it is gradually discovered 
that under changed conditions dissent is no longer a political 
danger. This, which we may take to be the general theory, is amply 
illustrated by Mr. Haynes, and his essay is a useful, if not very 
profound, contribution to the investigation of a most interesting 
subject. 

A Theists’ Apology, by Walter Lloyd, was evidently suggested by 
the late Sir Leslie Stephen’s Agnostic’s Apology, and the title is 
appropriate. Mr. Lloyd’s book is, as its title implies, a defence of 
his own opinions, and not an attack upon those with which he does 
not agree; it is an able attempt to justify a Theistic belief, and 
much more effective than any mere denunciation of Agnosticism 
would be. Mr. Lloyd meets intelligent Agnosticism in a friendly 
and sympathetic spirit, and is an avowed opponent of all in- 
tolerance. “An unbeliever,” he says, “ought not to be regarded 
as an offender for his unbelief.” The line taken in A Theist’s 
Apology is philosophical as well as religious, and the author is well 
in touch with the latest ideas, In the sections on the “ Ethical 
Struggle” and ‘‘God and the World” he shows himself able to 


1 Religious Persecution. A Study in Political Psychology. By HE. P. 8, Haynes 
London : Duckworth & Oo. 1904. 
2 4 Theist’s Apology. By Walter Lloyd. London: Philip Greene. 1905. 
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meet Agnostic objectors on their own ground, and gives freshness 
to bis subject by the attention he bestows upon the moral aspects 
of life and their implications, and contends that Agnostics lay too 
much emphasis upon physical disorder and pain, and neglect to 
give adequate weight to the higher ends of life. A Theist’s 
Apology is a thoughtful book, and well worth the attention of 
readers who wish to see fresh thought introduced into the discussion 
of a problem, the interest in which as yet shows no signs of 
diminishing. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Sociological Papers} is the title given to the Proceedings of the 
new Sociological Society founded in November 1903. The aims of 
the Society are scientific, educational, and practical. Although the 
study of sociology has received immense attention in this country, 
and although there is an immense mass of literature upon the 
subject, it has never received any official recognition from our 
schools and universities such as it has obtained in the United 
States. Whatever work has been effected, has been effected in 
isolation. Special departments of the so-called social services have 
been investigated, but, as Mr. James Bryce says in his Jntroductory 
Address, there does not seem to exist between them that intimate 
relation which ought to exist for the common benefit of all. There 
are, he says, many societies and associations which work along 
parallel lines, but without developing relations of inter-communica- 
tion. And yet nothing should be more easy than to place those 
cognate branches in profitable relations with each other. A single 
Society surveying the whole field of human phenomena ought to 
be able to bring all those diverse and formally unconnected, yet 
really interlacing, branches into systematic co-opzration. The scope 
of the Society thus embraces the whole phenomena of society. ‘“ The 
origin and development, the decay and extinction of societies, their 
structure and classification, their internal functions and interaction 
have to be observed and compared; and all this with increasing 
precision and completeness.” Such a wide field forms a common 
ground on which students of the most varied character may meet. 
In the prospectus of the Society, however, we notice that jurists are 
entirely omitted. With Mr. James Bryce as president, and Sir 
John Macdonnell on the Council, we can only suppose that this is 
accidental. The study of society apart from legal theory and 


1 Sociological Papers. By Francis Galton, E. Westermarck, P. Geddes, E. Burk- 
heim, Harold H. Mann and V. V. Branford. With an Introductory Address, by 
James Bryce, President of the Society. London: Macmillan & Co., Limited. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1905. 
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practice is inconceivable. The work of the Society is prosecuted 
by the usual methods, but one of the main objects is to provide an 
institution where the student of sociology can consult a complete 
file of the leading sociological journals and the principal sociological 
works. In describing even thus briefly the aims and objects of 
this most necessary society, we have left no space for notice of its 
initial volume. When we state that it contains papers by Francis 
Galton, E. Westermarck, P. Geddes, E. Burkheim, Harold H. Mann, 
and V..V. Brandford, we have really said enough to stimulate the 
curiosity of every student of sociology. 

The Biology of British Politics! is an attempt by Mr. Charles H. 
Harvey to apply the laws of biological evolution to politics and to 
create a true science of politics. He assumes the State to be an 
organism, obeying the same natural laws as a plant or an insect, 
but the unit of political science is not the man, but the State. 
Hitherto no doubt too much attention has been directed to the 
individual who has been regarded as the unit, and Mr. Harvey is 
quite correct in the view he takes, that the more progressive and 
enlightened a nation is, the fuller individuality each citizen obtains. 
And this is so because it is becoming clearer every day that com- 
bination or collective effort is more powerful when rightly directed 
than competition. We do not, however, agree with his views upon 
the disintegration of the political parties of the day. Men may 
label themselves Whigs and Tories, Conservatives, Liberal Unionists, 
and Liberal, and some may pass from one side to the other, but the 
same great gulf ever divides the sheep from the goats. There 
will always be those who wish to advance and improve society on 
the one side, and those who are content to maintain the present 
position of affairs. We also demur to the statement that no nation, 
having accepted Christianity, has perished. Did Christianity save 
the cities of Asia Minor, of Egypt, or even the empire of the East, 
with Constantinople, from the Turk ? Upon the question of the 
day Mr. Harvey believes that as the Colonies develop they will 
require Protection less and less, and that as the organisation of the 
Empire becomes more complete we may expect to see within the 
Empire a corresponding approximation to Free Trade. This is an 
eminently suggestive and stimulating little book. 

New Zealand may be justly termed the political laboratory of the 
English-speaking world, and in opening the New Zealand Oficial 
Year-Book, 1904, we naturally turn to those pages which show how 
the latest, experiments in social legislation are proceeding. Out of a 
total populationof 815,862, according to the censusof 1901,there were 


1 The Buology of British Politics. By CharlesH.Harvey. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., Limited. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1904. 

* The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1904. Prepared under Instructions from 
the Right Hon. R. J. Seddon, P.C., Prime Minister. By E. J. Von Badelsgen, 
Registrar General. Wellington, N.Z.: John Mackay: London: Eyre & Spottiswvuode. 
1904. 
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in 1904 11,926 persons in receipt of old-age pensions, at a cost to the 
State of £200,915,or an averageof £16 17s.a head. This shows a small 
decrease in cost since 1901. The largest number of pensions was in 
1899, the first year, since which the new grants have steadily declined. 
In 1904 the new grants were 1663, but they were more than cancelled 
by 928 deaths and 690 cancellations, so that everything points to a 
still further decrease within the next few years, in spite of the 
increase of population. It is interesting to observe that four of 
une pensioners are over a hundred, two being 103 years old, This 
is a book which no English politician should be without. 

Part II. of Zhe Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute * (Session, 
1904—5) contains an exceptionally able paper entitled “ Toe Navy 
and the Empire,” by Mr. H. F. Wyatt, who has recently returned 
from his mission in the Colonies on behalf of the Navy League's 
appeal to the Colonies for contributions in men and money to the 
Imperial Navy. ‘The Present-day Administration in Uganda” is 
the title of an informing paper contributed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Hayes Sadler. 

A warm welcome will, we feel sure, be extended to the new edition 
of The Life of Frances Power Cobbe, as told by Herself,? by the 
friends of this highly-gifted woman—and they are legion. Auto- 
biographers are, as a rule, wearisome to the flesh, and the modern 
fashion of petty details, morbid introspection, and ceaseless prattle 
of the wonderful ego has raised, tended to raise this form of litera- 
ture, if, indeed, it may be so termed, to a very high level. The 
present work, however, forms a notable exception. It belongs to 
the past rather than to the present, and yet it is full of modern 
thought, the thought of a woman who, although a member of a past 
generation, had broken away from the orthodoxy of her day, and 
had become a pioneer in the cause of social progress and humanity. 
Miss Cobbe had not only something to say, but she has said it well. 
In the history of her childhood we have a picture of the education 
of girls at the beginning of the nineteenth century, together with 
a comparison of that immediately preceding and of that of to-day. 
Of the three systems there is much to be said in favour of the 
eighteenth-century school. In the account of her home life in 
Ireland we get a graphic picture of Irish life, both in the highest 
and lowest society, and in her religious evolution we see how a girl, 
unaided and in opposition to the opinions around her, was forced 
by the natural powers of her mind to break away from orthodoxy, 
and to think out a form of belief for herself, A direct consequence 
of this was her output of ethical works, which have played a not 


1 Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Part II. vol. xxxvi. 1905. London : 
The Institute. 

2 Life of Frances Power Cobbe, as told by Herself. With additions by the author, 
and Introduction by Blanche Atkinson. With six Illustrations. Posthumous 
Edition. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited, 1904. 
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unimportant part in the development of a code of morals upon a 
true basis. And then her charming description of her tour on the 
Continent, Egypt, and Palestine; her life in Bristol aiding Miss 
Carpenter with her reformatories, ragged-schools, and workhouses ; 
her visits to Italy, with recollections of many well-known people, 
and her literary life in London. Many good people, as Miss 
Cobbe humorously puts it, thought that her efforts were exclu- 
sively devoted to the protection of animals; but although her 
name will go down to posterity as the pioneer of this humane 
movement, Miss Cobbe was interested in all measures of social 
reform, and especially in advocating ‘‘ women’s rights.” In a 
public address presented to Miss Cobbe on her eightieth birth- 
day, her chief distinction is said to have been that of being 
practically the first to explore the dark continent of our relations 
to our dumb fellow creatures, to let in light on their wrongs, and to 
base on the firm foundation of the moral law their rights and our 
duty towards them. It is pitiable to think that the last years of 
this noble and warm-hearted woman should have been darkened by a 
malicious prosecution in a police-court for cruelty to a pet horse; 
but such is the charity of Christian orthodoxy! That she should 
have taken such an absurd charge so much to heart is truly pathetic. 
She might have felt assured that none who had heard of her life 
felt anything but contempt for her accusers. Lengthy as this auto- 
biography is, there is not a word too much. We have to thank 
Miss Atkinson for bringing it up to date and for careful revision. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Sir Archibald C. Lawrie has rendered a valuable service to his- 
torical inquirers by bringiag together in one volume a large collec- 
tion of ancient charters , grants, notitiae and letters, &s., written ip 
Scotland or by or to Scotsmen prior to the death of David I. in 
1153.1 Io all, about two hundred and seventy documents are 
reproduced in this volume “ printed in intelligible Latin.” The 
greater number of these documents have been published before, but 
are scattered through various collections, and the convenience of 
having them gathered together in one volume will easily be realised, 
Some of the charters, however, are here printed for the first time 
* from manuscripts in the British Museum and in the Register House 
in Edinburgh. The greater number of the documents are of an ecclesi- 
astical character, but nevertheless are indispensable to a knowledge of 


1 Early Scottish Charters prior to A.D. 1158. Collected, with Notes and Index, by 
Sir Archibald C. Lawrie. Glasgow: J. MacLehose & Sons. 1905. 
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the early history of Scotland. The explanatory and criticai notes 
of the learned compiler are full of information and interest, and may 
be studied with pleasure and benefit, even by readers who are not 
specially engaged in historical pursuits. A copy of this important 
work ought to be in every public library, and in Scotland no library, 
either public or private, should be considered complete without it. 

Captain Charles Hunter, R.N., has crowded into his earlier years 
at sea more adventures than fall to the lot of most veterans in the 
service. These he well describes in The Adventures of a Naval 
Officer! In 1845, for a trifling breach of discipline when a middy, 
his martinet captain ordered him into a spare hen-coop, whence he 
escaped to a frigate, where, owing to his gift for languages, he suc- 
ceeded in passing himself off as a Lasear. After a while he joined 
the pirates off the coast of Borneo, Much of the book is taken up 
with bear hunts, fishing, pearl-diving, and raising sunken treasure, 
by which latter means he acquired considerable wealth. The Ad- 
miralty reinstated him, and promoted him to the rank of lieutenant ; 
and, five years after his return to England, he was appointed to the 
command of H.M.S. Seaforth, and so was enabled to revisit his 
friends in the Malay Archipelago. 

Although the interesting but discursive Autobiography of Frederick 
James Gant, F.R.C.S.,2 reaches back to the last years of George IV., 
the Crimean War is about the only important historical event with 
which it is concerned. Mr. Gant served as Civil Surgeon at Scu- 
tari, and was one of the earliest members of the Staff of the Royal 
Free Hospital, to which institution he is still Consulting Surgeon. 
His “ cram-books” and “ guides” were useful in their day, but his 
more serious contributions to his art seem to have been received 
rather coldly. Mr. Gant has strenuously advocated the superior 
culture of female nurses ; his Women’s Best Work (1902), although 
it failed to excite the minds of the public to the same degree as did 
Mock Nurses of the Latest Fashion, nevertheless enjoyed some 
popularity among nurses. Of late years Mr. Gant has written a 
good deal on religious subjects; his From our Dead Selves to 
Higher Things has gone through several editions. 

One of the best satires ever written in modern times is Jean Bap- 
tiste Péré’s Grand Ultimatum, which appeared in 1827. Its shafts 
were aimed at L’Origine de tous les Cultes, ou la Religion Universelle, 
by M. Dupuis, who sought to prove that all religions, including 
Christianity, could be explained as solar myths. It is by no means 
certain that the leading idea of this now forgotten pamphlet was 
not suggested by Archbishop Whately’s Historic Doubts relative to 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1819), which was directed against Hume’s 


1 The Adventures of a Naval Officer. By Captain Charles Hunter, R.N. Edited 
by Sir Spencer St. John, G.C.M.G, London: Digby, Long & Co. 1905. 

2 Autobiography of Frederick James Gant, F.R.C.8. London: Baillitre, Tindal 
and Cox. 1905. 
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scepticism. Zhe Napoleon Myth,1 by Mr. Henry Ridgely Evans, 
contains a reprint of Péré’s skit, together with an Introduction by 
Dr. Paul Carus. Every few years one witnesses a tremendous re- 
vival of the Napoleonic cult ; for instance, the extraordinary enthu- 
siasm produced by Rostand’s play, Z’Aiglon. There is a Napoleonic 
legend that persists in spite of the iconoclastic efforts of modern 
historians to destroy it. This profusely illustrated exposure of the 
mythopcic element in Napoleon’s career is the work of one who has 
specialised on the subject. 





THE DRAMA, 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ rank among English playwrights is too 
well established to admit of discussion. Although few will class 
The Manewvres of Jane? amongst the happiest of his achievements, 
yet most of us will be glad to read it in the handy edition in 
which it is now available. The play, which is one suitable for 
representation by amateurs, illustrates Byron’s cynical diction : 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of women 
Which taken at the flood leads—God knows where.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


We have received a copy of the second edition of a highly 
interesting address delivered by Carlo del Balzo at the “ Circolo 
Filologico” at Naples in 1895, The profound and lasting im- 
pression made by the incident of Paolo and Francesca in the 
Inferno has given rise to a considerable Italian literature, of which 
Francesca da Rimini * is the motive. It is with this literature that 
the address deals in a sympathetic and eloquent manner. S. Carlo 
del Balzo gives an account of various productions based upon the 
theme in which Silvio Pellico’s tragedy of Francesca holds the first 
place. The author, among other illustrations of his subject, re- 

1 The Napoleon Myth. By Henry Ridgely Evans. Chicago: The Open Court 


Publishing Company. London Agents: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1905. 
2 The Manewvres of Jane. By Henry Arthur Jones. London : Macmillan & Co. 


1904. 
8 Francesca da Rimini: Nell’ Arte e Nella Critica. Carlo del Balzo. Seconda 


Edizione. Roma: Forzani eC. 
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produces a very beautiful sonnet, Beatrice e Francesca, by Salvatore 
Bevacqua. 

Judging from Parts I. and II., which have just reached us, 
Arrowsmith’s Dictionary of Bristol promises to be a complete prac- 
tical and antiquarian guide to one of the most interesting cities in 
England. A Bird’s-Eye View of Bristol accompanies the first 
number of the new edition. 

In The Vacillations of Hazel,1 by Mabel Barnes-Grundy, the 
heroine suffers herself to drift into an engagement to a wealthy 
agnostic prig, while she is unconsciously in love with an excellent 
gentleman whom, from feminine perversity, she has twice rejected. 
How things right themselves naturally, though unexpectedly, in 
the end must be left to the reader to discover for himself. Sammy, 
the gardener, is a rustic of uncommon sagacity ; his quaint remarks 
add just those touches of humour which Mr. Thomas Hardy has 
taught us to look for in novels dealing with country life. Some 
time ago it was our privilege to notice favourably in the West- 
MINSTER REVIEW A Thames Camp by the same accomplished 
writer. 

As good wine is said to need no bush, so, too, a novel by the 
ingenious author of Zhe Co-Respondent, &. &c., stands in no need 
of commendation on the part of a reviewer. Lovers of sensational 
fiction will find much to attract them in The Luck of Bella Barton,? 
who, from a sense of duty to her eccentric employer, constitutes 
herself a veritable Sherlock Holmes, and is rewarded for her 
courage and devotion by a fortune which enables her to dower her 
numerous sisters, and to marry, not the millionaire, but the man of 
her choice. 

If a publisher's reader were called upon to describe When the 
World went Wry,’ the odds are that he would summarily dismiss 
it as “a Mudie,” thereby implying that it appeals to that larger 
section of the middle-class which likes its fiction to be of an 
innocuous sentimental character. M. F. Wilson tells in an agree- 
able style the hackneyed story of a family temporarily reduced, by 
the rash speculations of its head, from affluent circumstances to 
genteel poverty in a London suburb. The book contains some 
delightfal pictures of country life, pleads for the “‘ Return to the 
Land,” and deprecates very eloquently the employment of women 
in the City. 

Mr. F, C. Harcourt’s knowledge of convict life, as disclosed by 
Bolts and Bars,‘ is extensive and peculiar. His work is intensely 


1 The Vacillations of Hazel. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 1905. 

* The Luck of Bella Barton. By G. W. Appleton. London: Digby Long & Oo, 
1906. 
% When the World went Wry. By M. F. Wilson. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 1905. 

* Bolts and Bars. By F. ©. Vernon-Harcourt. London: Digby Long & Oo. 
1906. 
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interesting, albeit marred by a melodramatic touch which, from 
time to time, borders on the absurd. For instance, he facetiously 
refers to the therapeutics of the “gallows administered in drop 
doses.” He also appears to possess a notion that all warders are 
“burly black-browed Cerberi,” and his governors suffer from a 
“cold glitter in their steel-grey eyes.” However, apart from a 
good deal of cheap cant, it is safe to say that, if one wants to be 
thrilled, Mr. Harcourt is the man to do it. 

Favours from France,: by Miss (?) Sarah Tytler, is a healthy, 
breezy novel, dealing with the fortunes of a Scottish family in the 
late eighteenth century. The style is pleasing, and even if the 
story is not particularly exciting, it is certainly calculated to keep 
up the reputation of its author as a graceful and sympathetic 
delineator of domestic life. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s latest venture is a shilling reprint of 
Olive Schreiner’s Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 2—a story in 
every respect worthy of the author of An African Farm. It is, we 
understand, to be followed before long by works of John Oliver 
Hobbes and other writers, whose stories have a more than ephemeral 
interest. 

‘“* And above the theatre the little spirit sat (whom some people 
called a devil), and he pulled the wires, and the dolls woke up and 
began to dance. One doll, however, remained motionless. . 
Then the doll that stood still said, ‘I cannot move, for the little 
spirit only pulls the gold wires that are fastened tome. Gold can- 
not move me. If he pulls one of my heartstrings, then I, too, will 
dance.” The foregoing quotation from C. von Gruber’s Fairy 
Tales aptly symbolises Zhe Doll’s Dance,? by Mr. Clarence Forestier- 
Walker, which is one of the pleasantest stories that we have read 
for many a long day. Most of the action takes place in London, 
Ravello, and Algiers. The masterful character of the multi- 
millionaire is reproduced in his elder son, whose tender care of his 
delicate younger brother passes the love of woman, and eventually 
‘6 pulls the heartstrings ” of the Princess of Halstein-Altenbourg— 
the fair widow of an insanely-jealous tyrant. 

The Sound of a Voice that is Still* consists of extracts from the 
verse and prose writings of the late Clifford Harris«, selected and 
arranged for daily use by A.G. Mr. Harrison wrote a great deal 
on voice, speech and elocution, edited many “ Standard Reciters,” 
and was himself a professional elocutionist and draughtsman of some 
‘ability. Ruskin’s influence is discernible in his prose, which is of 


1 Favours from France. By Sarah Tytler. London: Digby Long & Co. 1904. 

2 Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. By Olive Schreiner. Third Impression. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

3 The Doll’s Dance. By Clarence Forestier-Walker. London : Digby Long & Co, 


1905. 
4 The Sound of a Voice that is Still. By the late Clifford Harrison. London ¢ 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1904. 
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no mean order; though little can be said in praise of his excur- 
sions into the realms of poetry. The selections before us seem to 
have been made with great discrimination, and the volume is 
eminently suited for a gift-book. 

It was our privilege last autumn to notice in the WESTMINSTER 
Review M. Paul Bourget’s vindication of the indissolubility of 
marriage, which has now been excellently Englished by E. L. 
Charlwood, under the title Divorce: a Domestic Tragedy of Modern 
France. Though the sub-title is the invention of the translator, its 
appropriateness is indisputable to a story which ends thus: “ De- 
structive of family life, subversive of religion, the source of anarchy 
and revolution, this law had promised her freedom and happiness ; 
and all she found, like so many of her sisters, was captivity and 
wretchedness.” The only persons likely to be disappointed with 
this novel are the prurient-minded, who might take it up in the 
expectation of reading a full account of a scandalous divorce suit. 

The third issue of The Schoolmaster’s Year-Book and Directory * has 
most fully justified its existence. The general lines of the present 
issue, which covers 1118 pages, follow closely those of its predecessors, 
The Review of the Year, which attempts to sum up all the important 
measures and discussions in regard to secondary education during 1904, 
has been slightly enlarged. Particulars are given for the first time of 
the Minor Local Education Authorities, established by the Act of 
1902. The bibliography of recent educational books is somewhat 
fuller than last year’s. This valuable handbook contains a mass of 
information on universities, colleges, professional schools, &c., which 
has never before been gathered together in a single volume. 

“It is Moore’s great distinction that he brought into English’ 
verse something of the variety and multiplicity of musical rhythm,” 
writes Mr. Stephen Gwynn in Thomas Moore, the latest volume of 
English Men of Letters* In the development of English rhymes Moore 
marks the change from the strictly syllabic scancion of Pope’s school 
to metres like Tennyson’s Maud and Swinburne’s lyrics ; he was the 
first to use an anapestic and dactyllic measure with dexterity and 
confidence. The richness of modern English verse-forms is, to a 
hithertv unappreciated extent, due to this now neglected, but once 
popular poet, whose chief claim rests on his Jrish Melodies. Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn writes brilliantly and with thorough knowledge of 
his subject. 

1 Divorce: A Domestic Tragedy of Modern France. By Paul Bourget. Translated 
by E. L. Charlwood. London: David Nutt. 1904. 
et — Year-Book and Directory, 1905. London : Swan Sonnenschein 


8’ Thomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynn. “English Men of Letters.” London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1905. 








Poetry. 


POETRY. 


Fourteen beautiful sketches and photographs, reproduced by 
collotype, make Edinburgh Vignettes, with its graceful verses by 
Mr. A. H. Begbie, a miniature guide-book of artistic worth. It is 
strange, however, that one so sensitive to the charm inseparably 
linked with haunts of ancient peace, as Mr. Begbie shows himself to 
be, should find in that sour iconoclast, John Knox, the theme for more 
than one set of verses, 

Mr. P. B. Goetz has given us in Jnterludes 2 a pleasing collection of 
fugitive pieces, which rise at times considerably above the atmo- 
sphere of modern minor poetry. The introductory poem, “ The 
Garden,” with its striking lines : 

“ As if a man should verily know 
The utter mystery, 


The waiting mother’s wondrous woe 
And crowning ecstasy,” 


prejudices us at once in itsfavour. ‘This little interlude is sweet in 
an unpretentious way, and, when the author overcomes a certain 
timidity in construction (which is noticeable in the majority of his 
poems), and rises to “‘Gradlon: a Breton Legend,” we are bound to 
admit that no small number of these, as yet, unknown singers can 
move the hearts and stimulate the imaginations of men perhaps as 
deeply as the grand old masters. The “Death of Keats” and 
“Mary’s Reply ” carry in them the true ring of poesy. 

V. E. X. is good enough to tell us that many of the poems in 
Revised Versions: Quips and Oddities,? are “old stories told anew.” 
One cannot help feeling sorry, on the whole, that he has found it 
necessary to retell them. Some of them are very old stories indeed, 
and V. E. X. seldom improves on them. His lyric Muse is by no 
means cabined or confined by the exigencies of prosody. Although 
certain touches of humour enliven some of the odes, especially those 
which deal lyrically with newspaper correspondence and such trifles, 
the usual run of them is hardly above the average of school poetry. 
The imagery of “ A Kiss—in Masquerade ” : 

“Of all the convocations men attend, 
In court or mart, in building or in street, 


(My penchant’s savage, say you?) I commend 
The shaded arbour when four redskins meet !” 


would barely commend itself to a poetical pork butcher. On the 
other hand, “ Vision,” which deals with a prude, is not without 


1 Edinburgh Vignettes. Verses by A. H. Begbie. Published at John Knox’s 
‘House by W. J. Hay. 

2 Interludes. By Philip Becker Goetz. Boston: The Gorham Press. 1904. 

3 Revised Versions: Quips and Oddities. By V. E. X. Published at John Knox’s 
House, Edinburgh, by William J. Hay. 1906. 
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merit. On the whole, one feels sorry that those enemies of litera- 
ture, admiring friends, have persuaded V. E. X. into publishing this 
booklet. 

Mr, Arthur Upson, whose West-wind Songs and Octaves in an 
Oxford Garden, have found appreciation amongst,the “ happy few,” to 
whom genuine poetry does not appeal in vain, has produced in The 
City! a dramatic poem of singular beauty and majesty on a theme 
both striking and original, viz., the embassy of Abgar, King of 
Edessa, to Jesus. The tradition on which the plot is based is found 
in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphili, who tells us 
that Uchomo, surnamed Abgar, sent a message to Jesus at Jeru- 
salem, begging him to take up His abode at Edessa and cure Abgar 
of his disease. Mr. Upson has woven into his poem the legend of 
St. Veronica (Berenice or Seraphita). The action covers a period of 
one day, from dawn to evening. It opens with a chorussung by 
the queen’s women : 

“ Of old it went forth to Euchenor, pronounced of his sire— 

Reluctant, impelled by the god’s unescapable fire— 
To choose for his doom or to perish at home of disease, 


Or be slain of his foes among men, when Troy surges down to 
the seas,” 


The tale of the Via Dolorosa, told by Ananias, evokes from Cleonis : 


“ Oh, let them never leave their quiet hills, 
These prophets that dream well for all the world! 
Let them remain in mountains far from man 
Where nothing fiercer than the lion roams, 
Communing with the kindly elements— 
The earth that is their mother, and the winds 
That are such spirits’ brothers, and the fire 
Of splendid storms that like their words breaks forth, 
And waters that flow out like their great love!” 


A noble passage, indeed, but there are many others which arrest 
the reader's attention. The format reflects great credit on the pub- — 
lishers, and the frontispiece, designed by Miss Mary Moulton Cheney, 
is one of the most artistic that we have seen in recent years. Count 
Liitzow, the author of Prague, contributes an Introductory Note, in 
which he disclaims “writing lengthily to praise a book that really 
requires no praise as good wine requires no bush,” 





ART, 


Mr. Banister F, Fletcher publishes the fifth edition of the 
important work issued by his father and himself nine years ago. 


1 The City. By Arthur Upson. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
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That a book of this kind should have five editions in that space 
of time, each of them requiring extensive re-writing and additions 
with corresponding expense, is a convincing sign that the book 
supplies a want, and supplies it well. In point of fact, we know 
of no work in any language which, like this, in the compass of a 
guinea volume, presents us with 4 History of Architecture on the 
Comparative Method ‘for the student, craftsman, and amateur,” 
with about 2000 illustrations! The original plan of the work was 
well conceived, as we noticed at the time; and each successive 
edition, especially this last, has been the occasion of valuable 
additions to both text and illustration. The “comparative method” 
is not a mere name in this book ; and the parallel analyses of styles 
or of applications of the same style in different countries, with the 
richness of examples illustrated, make easy and profitable reading 
for the amateur as well as for the student and craftsman. The 
printing of the engravings and the completeness of tables and index 
are worthy of all praise. The book is a long step forward to the 
introduction of architectural history into liberal education. 

Mr. McCurdy’s volume on Leonardo da Vinci? keeps to the good 
form and interest of Messrs. Bell’s series on the “ Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture,” of which various volumes have been 
noticed here in previous years. So wonderful a legend has been 
woven around the memory of this genius, who apparently might 
have been great in anything and really left his mark in humanity 
in more than one art, that the general reader will be glad to have 
@ competent account of what is certainly known about his life and 
works, A first part follows the records up to 1493, then in its 
appropriate place takes up Leonardo’s sculpture, and afterwards 
pursues the records to his death in 1519. Thesecond and principal 
part is devoted to his pictures. The galleries where Leonardo's 
works can be seen are indicated ; it is a pity a little more could 
not have been said in detail about the drawings which, as at the 
Louvre, are well worth a visit from the tourist who would not dream 
of neglecting the paintings. And since so many tourists visit the 
Chateau of Amboise on the Loire, it might have been added to the 
fact of his burial in the cloister of St. Florentin that this chapel no 
longer exists, but that, in 1869, certain bones and a fragment of a 
tombstone were gathered together from the ancient site and trans- 
ferred to the Chapel of St. Hubert, which is officially seen, a bust 
of Leonardo having been placed on the original burial site by the 
French Government. 

In Bell’s Cathedral Series, Mr. Pearce B. Ironside Bax gives a 
book of 84 pages, with thirty illustrations, to Saint Asaph: the 


1 A History of Architecture. Fifth Edition. Revised and enlarged by Banister F. 


Fletcher. London: B.T. Batsford. 1905. 
2 Leonardo da Vinci. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. (‘‘Great Masters in Painting 


and Sculpture.”) London : George Bell & Sons. 1904. 
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Cathedral and See.1 This pleasant little book will be useful to the 
tourists of Rhyl, as well as to the lover of British cathedrals. There 
is the general history of the building ; the description of the exterior 
and interior in detail; the churchyard and surroundings; a history 
of the see and list of deans; and an index and list of illustra- 
tions, the latter being mainly good reproductions of interesting 
photographs. 

A theoretical work on Art, written with the liberty of an author 
who does his own publishing, is entitled The Rationale of Art,? by 
Mr. Norman Alliston. In the 148 pages which he allows himself, 
he takes up in order: Part I.—The Structure and Office of Art ; 
Part IIl.—Exemplary Arts (Drama, Painting, Music, Architecture) 
investigated ; Part IJ].—Taste, Abstract Qualities. Art and Morals, 
and Ideality in Art. The conclusion is: ‘‘ The standard for Art is 
always what minds think, not what instruments show ; it represents 
things, that is, for what they are taken to be, and not at all neces- 
sarily for what they are positively known to be.” 


1 St. Asaph : the Cathedral and See. London: George Bell & Sons. 
2 The Ratwnale of Art. By Norman Alliston. Published by the Author at Kames- 
burgh, Beckenham, Kent. 1904. 
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